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THE AWKWARD AGE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


(Authors’ summary.—Extensive sight reading, training in reading for inference and 
much aural-oral work as stimuli in third and fourth year high school modern 
foreign language study.) 


HE student in the third or fourth-year modern foreign lan- 

guage class in most high schools presents a problem that seems 
to be unique. The basis upon which, in general, high school curri- 
cula are planned precludes recourse to extensive work of an ad- 
vanced nature. In university work a student in his third year of a 
modern foreign language commonly has an introduction to litera- 
ture, or elementary survey course, comprising twenty-five or more 
worth-while titles. And with the fourth year he reaches the real 
survey course or separate period courses. In high school, however, 
educators do not seem to approve of such extensive work and the 
curriculum is scaled down to less exacting requirements. Rightly 
or wrongly, the pupils are accustomed to a relatively small number 
of class texts and complain if the language teacher seeks to broaden 
the course. Even extensive outside reading is not enthusiastically 
welcomed as an outlet for their language talents—because they are 
required to read so much for English, to write so many themes for 
that subject, and to prepare for frequent tests in all subjects. And 
extra-curricular activities are legion. Yet, even though they are not 
willing to increase the difficulty greatly, these same third and 
fourth-year students are apt to feel so accomplished in language 
study and so familiar with the routine work that they are bored 
with the course. They have had varied drills, oral work, dramatiza- 
tion, realia and civilization material—practically the whole reper- 
toire of pedagogical offerings. What can be done about it? 
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It was to meet just such a situation that an experiment in 
fourth-year French was carried on in the University High School of 
the University of Illinois during the year 1932-33. The performance 
of the class on assigned and supposedly prepared lessons, in the fall, 
was not satisfactory. An extensive assignment was only partly 
prepared. A short assignment had to be worked over in typical 
elementary drill fashion to take up the time—and this was fatal 
to the literary type of texts being used. The aim of the course was 
definitely to prepare the class for university third-year French— 
preparing both for the extensive reading and for the literary analy- 
sis that characterizes that year of university language work. The 
performance of the class was probably typical of the secondary 
school students’ reaction to increased pressure on the familiar type 
of work. The situation was complicated by the small number in the 
class and the cohesion of the group, who were all members of the 
leading clique of the school. There could be no diplomatic handling 
of the situation through the psychology of competition. Nor could 
introduction of realia help—they had been “realia’d” to death, 
already—not to mention the fact that three-fifths of the class had 
traveled abroad and even been students in French lycées. 

What was done was this. Assigned lessons were abandoned. 
Suspense and the surprise element were made important elements. 
The sight reading of the story, accomplished in as many varied 
ways as possible, was the order of the day. To further promote the 
creation of interest in the story, the texts were kept by the instruc- 
tor and handed out in class. Much oral work in French was used as 
a means of checking on comprehension and as a source of stimulat- 
ing interest. Written content questions in French, sometimes an- 
swered orally, sometimes answered in writing, varied the oral 
checking. Re-narration was frequently done—usually at the begin- 
ning of the hour, to form a connecting link with the work of the 
preceding day. 

Much attention was given to pronunciation which was taken 
up from the physiological approach, coupled with “advanced” 
study of correct pronunciation demanded by certain spelling com- 
binations. The students were made to feel proud to be able to say 
[desé] for dessin, [desadr] for descendre, [satisfaza] for satisfaisant, 
etc. That is, they were coaxed into being pronunciation conscious, 
into employing extra thought about the pronunciation possibilities 
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of whatever words they met. It goes without saying, of course, that 
when exceptions such as those above were checked on, the basic, 
fundamental aspects were suitably stressed. They were forced to 
note the location of their consonants, the sound of the vowels, the 
presence and absence of glides in them, and as much as could be 
reasonably expected of sentence tonetics and inflection. They were 
made to feel that they were doing something rather advanced and 
to take pleasure in exercising their discrimination. They had ample 
opportunity to practice, for, in a course devoted to sight reading, 
much oral reading of the text was done. 

The most important single item was the continuous effort to 
train for inference. Much use was made of cognates and synonyms 
and cumulative inference. When unfamiliar words appeared in the 
text a halt was called, after the paragraph was read in French, and 
the students were either asked if they could give a synonym (if 
cumulative inference made intelligent guessing possible) or the 
instructor himself supplied a French word or phrase that would 
afford comprehension. A definite effort was made to enlarge the 
students’ English vocabulary by consistently calling for cognates 
and learning the English form if unfamiliar. The class seemed to 
enjoy this work thoroughly and commented repeatedly on the 
interest that the English word search lent. Not only was this a fea- 
ture of sight reading, but the same type of training was carried 
into aural sight-hearing, or reading of the new text to the students 
while their books were closed. 

Naturally the beginnings of such extensive use of sight reading 
had to be in some simple and entertaining text of a much more ele- 
mentary character than would be normally called for by the year of 
the course. Such a reader was found in Malficeli, the delightfully 
humorous dog story written and illustrated by students in a French 
boys’ lycée. By only handing out the books in class and by working 
hard all the hour, so that no one might feel free to look ahead and 
spoil the interest in the unrolling of the story, the little tale held 
their attention and genuinely diverted them. This was followed by 
L’ Abbé Constantin, and this in turn by more solid meat. Among the 
texts read were: a book of Maupassant stories; Daudet, Le petit 
chose; Pailleron, Le Monde on l’on s’ennuie; Augier, Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier; Lesage, Gil Blas; and a foreign edition of four Moliére 
plays, without vocabulary, including Le Malade imaginaire, Les 
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Femmes savantes, Les Fourberies de Scapin, and La Comtesse d’Es- 
carbagnas, of which the first two are decidedly solid. The choice 
of texts was not deliberate and the list is not given as an ideal one. 
The selection was threefold, based partly on what might be good 
preparation, given the aim of the course, partly on what would be 
sure to interest the class or be a contrast to what had just been read, 
and partly on which was the most reasonably priced text of the 
several under consideration. As the number of texts used was an 
innovation the administration was uneasy about giving carte 
blanche and our choice was a compromise with the depression. 
The intention was, however, to give substantial texts by standard 
authors whose works would prepare the students for the difficulties 
of third-year university French, without duplicating the usual texts 
employed in that course. 

To promote rapid aural comprehension the instructor often 
gave orally simple folk tales gleaned from elementary readers and 
Schoell’s Le Folklore au Village, checking on student interest and 
attention by content questions or résumé. To promote the same end, 
cross word puzzles were frequently placed on the board and the 
descriptions given orally, in French, giving an opportunity for the 
use of synonyms and simpler phrasing to explain a rather hard word 
or sentence. The Deléry and Renshaw S’Instruire en s’amusant 
book was used for this. Also Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton was 
used as an additional source of aural material, the instructor read- 
ing bits in English, to familiarize them with the author’s style and 
then giving passages in French to be translated back into English, 
with an attempt at what the original may have been. 

And lest all this sight reading and oral and aural work cause 
them to lose their grammar, Barrie’s play was also occasionally 
used for English to French translation, and a formal composition 
text employed throughout the year. 

This experimental course is not described because of vanity 
about the plan or any intention of claiming that it is, in toto, or in 
part, new, for such is not the case. The raison d’étre of the article 
is simply to pass on to others the happy result in interest and lively 
class periods obtained by sight reading and an approach based on 
the surprise element. Sight reading itself is nothing new, but this 
very extensive use of it, coupled with aural work or sight-hearing 
of new text material is perhaps something not so common, and 
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since the year went so pleasantly I should like to call attention to 
the worth-while character of the experiment. It is necessary to 
confess that the results which have been termed so worth while 
have not been checked and corroborated by the administration of 
standardized texts or compared with those obtained in a formal 
control group. Likewise the number of students involved was very 
small. But in the light of quite a few years of teaching and with a 
very definite remembrance of the performance of the class in the 
fall, the author has no doubt, himself, as to the value of the method 
followed. 

Final examinations were of the same type. Portions of a story 
such as Mérimée’s Tamango or Theuriet’s St. Nicholas were as- 
signed to be read at sight, silently, and each student furnished with 
a lengthy list of questions, in French, to be answered in English—- 
so as to test actual comprehension of words involved. The questions 
were partly clear, straightforward ones and partly reflective or 
catch questions that would require thought and analysis of the 
text in order to adduce proof. And perhaps no better evaluation 
of the course could be had than when, in writing the exams, stu- 
dents said: “‘Gee, I like this. How does this story end?” 

CaMERON C. GULLETTE 


University of Illinois 


THE FRENCH HOME 


T IS obviously absurd to generalize about the French home and 

the French family as though there existed one perfect model of 
either organization, duly patented and laid up in Paris, to which 
conform all French families and all French homes. The types of 
French family structure are as many as the general differences of 
social, economic, and philosophic outlook that separate classes of 
Frenchmen. Varying temperaments and personalities add their 
imponderables to our confusion and offer divergences such as to 
defy the most tolerant classification. 

Anycareful treatment of the subject must therefore be selective, 
and if, as for the purposes of this brief discussion, we seem to make 
the “French Home” synonymous with the Catholic and Conserva- 
tive middle class home, it is in the belief that such a type of family 
organization furnishes the underpinning of French society, and 
because it affords, on the whole, the sharpest contrast to the Ameri- 
can home. 

The highly favored American who is invited to cross the sacred 
portals of the Frenchman’s foyer (and such invitations are notori- 
ously inaccessible) will not be long in sensing a prevailing atmos- 
phere in definite contrast to that of the Anglo-Saxon American 
home. The causes of this difference, which is more easily felt than 
defined, are suggested in a passage of Henri Bordeaux’ La Maison, 
a very revealing defense of the Catholic and traditional conception 
of the home. In the passage, the speaker, the pater familias, repre- 
senting Order, Tradition, and Solidarity, castigates the Rousseau- 
istic Individualist thus: “Your liberty is nothing but a chimaera. 
We are all in a state of dependence. The very house which gives 
us shelter bears witness to our continuity and to our unity under 
the same roof.’”’ A similar conception is set forth by an authoritative 
French student of his country’s culture. In France, declares Albert 
Feuillerat, to found a family is to unite two lives, “but also, and 
above all, it is to continue the chain whose links were forged by our 
ancestors—to perpetuate that store of memories and interests, 
unspeakably precious in our eyes, which has been handed down to 
us, and of which we are the temporary custodians.” 

It is then in the sense of the continuity of the family, a con- 
tinuity that transcends all individuals in the family and that both 
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makes for unity and furnishes its justification that the Frenchman 
is apt to differ most from the more individualistic Anglo-Saxon. 
The Frenchman’s sense of the family is akin to his sense of the 
priority and supremacy of the State. The Catholic and Conserva- 
tive conception of the French family is monarchical; the usual 
American conception is democratic. For the American, just as the 
Federal government possesses only those powers not already vested 
in the sovereign states, so the family as a natural organization may 
claim only those rights conferred upon it by individuals. It is true 
that the Frenchman might hesitate to declare in so many words 
that the individual exists for the family and not the family for the 
individual; he would probably insist, however, that in some real 
sense the individual derives his rights not from himself but from 
the group. Father and mother, John and Mary are not independent 
persons living together temporarily by natural necessity or for 
convenience; they function in an organism whose past life makes 
them what they are and to whose future they are in honor bound 
to contribute even at considerable sacrifice. 

Such a type of family structure usually requires for its function- 
ing a highly concentrated authority, a ruler whose will is law. Such 
indeed was the French pére de famille. A casual survey of the his- 
tory of his royal prerogatives may shed much light on the evolution 
of the French family. And truly, what a despot he was under the 
old régime!! Absolute lord from whom emanated (or seemed to 
emanate) all power. In the eyes of the law, the wife of the tyrant 
was a minor, unrecognized in court, without right to dispose of her 
own. Were she suspected of infidelity, or were her husband influen- 
tial enough to obtain a lettre de cachet from the French king, presto! 
she was shorn of her locks and spirited off to a convent. The control 
of the father over the children was no less unrestricted. Sons could 
be locked up or disinherited at will. At twenty-five, and married, 
the Marquis of Mirabeau, the prominent revolutionary of later 
years, was confined to a dungeon at parental command. It was 
regular practice among the nobility to deed the family estate intact 
to the eldest son, and to make available to the younger sons only a 
choice of careers in the King’s army or in the Church. The daugh- 
ters were allowed the doubtful alternative of a mariage de conve- 
nance or the convent. In those days it fared hard with a Romeo and 
a Juliet. A gallant lord once dared to elope with a fair lady; he was 
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arrested, condemned to death, and died ultimately in exile; the 
priest who performed the ceremony was banished; an accomplice 
maid-in-waiting was publicly whipped, branded with the lily of 
France, and also banished for nine years. When the Revolution 
overthrew the established order, it was not the French Monarch 
alone who lost his throne. With him fell another legal and sovereign 
ruler, the Pére de Famille. 

Autres temps, autres meurs. It is doubtful if even in the heyday 
of his power the family despot had occasion for the frequent exer- 
cise of his preogatives. After all, even kings are men, and heads of 
the family are fathers. Though it is impossible to estimate the rela- 
tion of the steady decrease of his legal power since 1789 to the 
softening of the paternal disposition, it is truly difficult to think of 
the forbear of the mild Parisian daddy who closes up shop and 
hurries home to spend a long dinner hour with his family as a for- 
midable personage. Furthermore, since experience teaches that 
throne and power behind the throne are often inseparable, it is fair 
to suspect that even in the days when husbands were kings they 
were no less susceptible to deft and skillfuily concealed feminine 
management. Add to that inevitable moral advantage of woman- 
kind the great and beneficial change in the legal and social status 
of the French woman, and the disgruntled male may well inquire 
whether petticoat government is not as much the ultimate form of 
government in France as in America. 

For the French woman has now won practically all the rights 
and a good many of the privileges of her more favored American 
sister. What shackles remained were noiselessly slipped off during 
the World War. It is no longer shocking for a respectable woman in 
Paris or even in the provinces to be seen in a café or theater in other 
company than her husband’s. With social impunity she may drive 
her own car, engage in outdoor sports, and exercise a profession. 
To be sure, she has not yet received the franchise; perhaps because 
she is not yet entirely determined to have it, perhaps because the 
force of tradition, coupled with the last-ditch resistance of males, 
is too great to be yet overcome. It is certain also that the persistent 
struggle between Church and State will continue to be a serious 
impediment, for the enfranchisement of women is opposed by lib- 
erals as a heedless strenghthening of the influence of the Church. At 
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any rate, France is still a country in which the touchstone of a 
woman’s real equality is not felt to be the right to vote. 

All these privileges, and a social prestige which in some im- 
portant particulars exceeds that of her American sister, the French- 
woman richly deserves. In her praise Americans may cite the words 
of a writer who has outdone in gallantry and enthusiasm those 
French critics who tend to bestow lavish appreciation upon Ameri- 
can woman if on nothing else American. It is Professor Barrett 
Wendell who wrote: “In all human language I believe, there was 
never gathered together more admirable significance than you 
shall find, when you come emotionally to understand them, in the 
French words honnéte femme. The Frenchwomen who deserve to be 
so called are countless everywhere throughout France. They are 
not only the most admirable type of French womanhood; they are 
the most pervasive, the most frequent, the most profoundly charac- 
teristic. .. . They would not be themselves if they were not con- 
jugally faithful—and faithful not only in personal constancy, the 
sense most instantly implied by these terms, but faithful also in 
devotion to their husbands through the complicated and perplex- 
ing cares of incessant responsibility. .. . But all conjugal love and 
friendship imaginable would not suffice, either, without faithful 
observance of domestic duties as well, in all their intricate range.” 

The Frenchwoman’s preoccupation with the home does not 
exclude a participation in her husband’s business and professional 
life in a degree unparalleled in America. But it is in the up-bringing 
of her children that she seeks her life destiny. She would be in em- 
phatic agreement with the French barber who said to the writer on 
one occasion, “‘My children owe me something? Why should they? 
I brought them into the world; I am responsible for them!’’ She 
will do wonders with odds and ends for the sake of John’s education 
or Mary’s dowry; she is unsparing and complete in her devotion 
... and yet, it must be confessed, often unwise. The very excess of 
her care for her children leads to error. She and Father are wont to 
think of their children as a kind of blessed property, worthy of all 
sacrifice—nevertheless property. To a greater degree than in an 
American family it is the acknowledged practice for parents to 
determine for the boy his education and his future; with righteous 
indignation they quell with a firmness, which is the more effective 
because it is gentle, all adolescent uprisings. Papa and Mamma 
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know best! Often they succeed admirably in teaching the child 
renunciation and family spirit, but the gain in discipline is fre- 
quently offset by the loss in initiative and self-determination, quali- 
ties justly prized by the Anglo-Saxon. 

As for the French jeune fille, the most rigorous upbringing in- 
volves careful chaperoning up to the time of marriage, censorship 
of all she reads and closely supervised education either at home ora 
a girl’s school. Here as elsewhere, the War has brought relaxation of 
control. Yet the fact that, contrary to American usage, the mature 
married woman and not the inexperienced girl seems to be the social 
heroine in France will explain the acceptance on the part of the 
French jeune fille comme il faut of restrictions that would seem 
intolerable to the American girl. 

Even a meager discussion of the French family may not omit 
some treatment of the practical basis of marriage. In this matter 
Montaigne, a Frenchman of Frenchmen, seems to have crystallized 
in a few fine phrases the consensus of opinion: ‘‘We do not marry 
to please ourselves, whatever may be said to the contrary; we 
marry quite as much, or more, for the sake of our posterity, our 
family; custom and the interest served by marriage affect our race 
long after we are gone.”’ Such a doctrine of marriage many Ameri- 
cans will refuse to consider ideal, as indeed do many Frenchmen. 
Yet, before we allow a facile sense of indignation to becloud our 
judgment, let us do the doctrine the justice of impartial study. Is 
it not true that such a conception of marriage emphasizes social 
responsibility? Does it not extend our moral focus to include duties 
not merely to the living but to those yet to be born? Are such con- 
siderations necessarily foreign even to the ideal love marriage? 
Are we justified in treating as mere trifles two young peoples’ gen- 
eral compatibility as determined roughly by their social station 
and their dominant interests? Even love may starve, if unnourished, 
and the easily ridiculed French mariage de raison has provided the 
daily bread of generations. Indeed, we may well ask ourselves if the 
permanence and the success of the ideal love marriage may not 
have as an essential though partial basis those very elements of 
social wisdom which a world-wise Montaigne has emphasized per- 
haps too exclusively? At any rate, such considerations may well 
engage the thought of a people whose divorces for all causes propor- 
tionately are three times those of the French. May it not be true 
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that here, as elsewhere, the French can contribute to our American 
outlook their realization, clear and hard to a fault, that gullible 
sentimentalism is the easiest and the most destructive of Idealisms, 
and that the Ideal will fly higher and bear a heavier load for taking 
off from a foundation of solid fact? 

A. P. BERTOCCI 


Bates College 


From Scheffel’s 
Trompeter von Sakkingen 


’Twas in March. The winter still played 
Masquerade; the branches drooping 
‘ Down to earth swung heavy, weighted 
With fantastic icy crystals. 
Only here and there a tiny 
3 Keyflower raised its baby head, and 
} Shy Anemones were shining, 

As the ancient patriarch once 

Sent the white dove soaring out o’er 
E Raging water’s flooding danger. 
‘ So with the winter’s ice o’er-burdened 
Sends the earth these first small flowers, 
& 


Questing in impatient manner, 
Asking whether the Oppressor 
Forces not his dying gasp. 


—Translated by RutH Patcu 


Ripon College 


A PROPOSED FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE secondary school language program is in a state of flux. 

Especially in the junior high school is there a confusion of 
tongues. General language, composite language, preparatory lan- 
guage, electives, constants, values are commonly debated, de- 
bunked, and defended terms. Latin certainly is not now valuable 
for so large a percentage of secondary school pupils as it was in 
Colonial America. Certainly the best labor of language depart- 
ments will not result in developing powers of reading and speaking 
French or Spanish in pupils of relatively low academic ability 
unless the method is radically changed. Assuredly, this same group 
cannot be made English experts by concentration on a foreign 
language. So intense is the discussions of these and related questions 
in some sections of the country that the superintendent of a large 
city system has said that “language enrollment would be more than 
halved if college entrance requirements were lifted.” 

It is obvious to even the educational iconoclast that the study 
of foreign languages has tremendous value for some students. It is 
equally obvious that the study of Latin and German and French 
has little value for many. The question which confronts the lan- 
guage departments, principals, and superintendents is: what lan- 
guage program in the junior and senior high school will preserve 
all the many values for the bright and the dull, and at the same 
time conserve the interests of the language teacher? 

The program herein set up is not offered as the final word on the 
subject, nor even as a best immediate solution. It is rather one 
serious attempt to bring order out of chaos. An outline method of 
presentation will be used for brevity and clarity. 


Seventh year: Social Language 


1. Required of all. 2. Both terminal and preparatory values. 
3. Emphasizes the exploratory, guidance, and social values of 
language. 4. Two periods per week for two semesters. 5. Represen- 
tative units include: Dialects, The Voice Mechanism, A World 
Language, The Alphabet, The Similarity Among Languages, 
Should I Study a Foreign Language? 6. Some sample language 
lessons are introduced at the end of the course. 7. Terminal values 
emphasized. 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Eighth year: French or Latin or No Foreign Language 


1. Elective. 2. Five periods per week for second semester of eighth 
year. 3. Preparatory values emphasized. 4. Much attention to 
enrichment features as life and literature of the country, correlated 
art, dramatization. 5. Lightens the load in the ninth year consider- 
ably. 6. Very few failed but an average of 80 per cent required for 
admission to the ninth year courses. 7. Terminal values emphasized 
for some pupils, preparatory value for others. 


Ninth year: French or Latin or No Language 
1. Traditional College Preparatory Course. 2. Some little enrich- 
ment. 3. Regents and College Entrance Board examinations antici- 
pated. 4. Every effort made to restrict enrollment to pupils with 
ability and a definite need. 


Tenth year: French and Latin 


1. The traditional courses. 2. A modified Caesar which empha- 
sizes the related social, cultural, and linguistic values, designed for 
those who have had difficulty with Latin I, but who want school 
credit not Regents or College Entrance Board Credit. In this way 
the year’s work in Latin I is not lost; a terminal course. Pupils who 
demonstrate power may transfer back to the regular course with 
special help. 


Eleventh year: Latin and French 
Traditional courses. 


Twelfth year: Latin and French 

1. The Latin is traditional college preparation Latin IV. The 
French is reading and conversational French, designed to give 
functional mastery and to make the transition from high school 
to college easier. 


This program would, we believe, take care of most of the usual 
language problems. The question of marking in the eighth year 
presents considerable difficulty. In accord with the junior high 
school philosophy we feel that very few should fail. We do not, 
however, want the pupil who barely passed or who was passed to 
enter the ninth year work. The 80 per cent average requisite seems 
to meet the need. 

Especial attention should be called to the basic seventh grade 
language course. It has long been our conviction that the field of 
language is as important to explore as either science or social prob- 
lems. In fact many authorities agree that language is the basic 
social institution. This thought was frequently expressed by Chap- 
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man at Yale who said repeatedly ‘‘When in doubt as to what to 
teach, teach reading.” The consciousness and appreciation of the 
significance of language as a tool of thought, means of communica- 
tion, a thing of beauty should be given, we believe, to every boy 
and girl. If to this be added fundamental preparatory value then a 
course such as our social language is indicated. 

The seventh and eighth year courses have been introduced 
into the Milne Junior High School, division of the Laboratory 
School of the New York State College for Teachers. 

The completed program will not, however, bring about the 
language millenium. We should like to ignore much of the syntax 
and composition and concentrate on oral and reading objectives. 
As a matter of fact we should like to consider a separate three-year 
French course which will ignore as far as possible the mechanics of 
the language. This course should be elective for any pupils in any 
curriculum who did not want to pursue the study of traditional. 
French in college or take the college entrance board or regents ex- 
aminations. Pupils of low academic ability could, we believe, gain 
considerable language power in such a three-year course. Perhaps 
also the basic Social Language course should carry on through the 
eighth year. All factors considered, however, it is our mature judg- 
ment that the program herein outlined is a considerable advance 
over the uncertainty of conditions in many secondary schools. 

ROBERT W. FREDERICK 
VirGINIA B. SMITH 


New York State College for Teachers 
Albany 
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SHORN LAMBS 
IV 


PRONUNCIATION 


HE question of pronunciation and the methods of teaching it 

are always “‘to the fore” in any practical discussion of modern 
language teaching in our high schools and colleges. I confess, at 
the start, that I often lose my temper when I have to listen to some 
teacher of German or of Spanish tell the teachers of French how 
to teach French pronunciation. That irritability began years ago 
when a mid-western ‘‘prophet of methods” pronounced ‘“‘Laisser 
aller” as ‘‘Lazy alley”; it has been kept alive by the periodical at- 
tempts of the teachers of Spanish in New York City to induce the 
State Department to rate the dictation exercise in Spanish with the 
same leniency as the French. 

When the bottom fell out of the teaching of German (which had 
embraced about seventy-five percent of the modern foreign lan- 
guage field in secondary schools of this State), French took its 
place very largely, except in New York City, where Spanish had a 
mushroom growth. At that time there was no special license re- 
quirement (except in New York City) for teaching any modern 
foreign language. Any college graduate, with certain courses in 
education to his credit, could be assigned to teach any subject 
whatever, no matter whether he knew anything about it or not. 
My problem was one of practical expediency: how to get a passably 
decent pronunciation of French by the so-called teachers of French 
in our high schools. In those days, we had a sort of bonus in the 
Regents examinations for the teachers who were approved, after 
inspection, for pronunciation and oral work. We could not give a 
state-wide test in dictation and aural comprehension to pupils, be- 
cause the pupils of teachers who pronounced French as English 
would have secured higher marks than those of teachers who pro- 
nounced French as French. I solved this problem, in so far as it was 
capable of solution at that time, by including in the Regents ex- 
aminations a question on pronunciation involving phonetic tran- 
scription. This question was, frankly, a stop-gap. I wished to draw 
the attention of teachers forcibly to the question of pronunciation; 
of sounds of vowels and consonants, visibly represented by phonetic 
symbols. Of course a howl went up from the teachers of French. 
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Their criticisms took two main directions: (1) one could visualize 
the phonetic symbols and remember them for any word, without 
knowing their sound-equivalence; (2) intonation was more impor- 
tant than the faithful reproduction of sounds, and phonetics could 
not represent or test intonation. Some native French teachers ‘‘of 
a certain age” wrote to Doctor Wheelock, then commissioner for 
secondary education, that it was a German conspiracy—no French- 
man would think of applying such a barbarous system to the teach- 
ing of French. Such “‘oldsters” had never heard of Abbé Rousselot 
or of Paul Passy. I also remember the storm of criticism that swept 
the Department when our committee asked for the phonetic 
transcription of ‘101.’ Although the numerals are supposed to be 
taught, there was not a single pupil in the State of New York 
who correctly transcribed ‘‘cent un.” 

I must here pay a well-deserved tribute to my superior officers 
in the State Department. They upheld me. On another occasion, 
when the entire body of Department ‘‘heads” in New York City 
opposed the introduction of questions on dictation and aural com- 
prehension in the Regents examinations, our then Jupiter Pluvius, 
Dr. James Sullivan (who had, by the way, studied two years in 
France), said, simply, ending the discussion: ‘‘Well, let’s try it!” 
Fortunately I had the support of progressive up-state cities; such 
phonetically trained professors as Mason of Cornell, Tilly of Co- 
lumbia, Grimes of Elmira, Loeb of Albany, Fay and Gray of Hunter, 
or I should have had even harder sledding. 

The insistence of the State Department upon phonetically 
trained teachers of French had two far-reaching results: (1) the 
demand on the part of the teachers for instruction in phonetics in 
our colleges; (2) phonetic editions of all basic books (at that time 
only Fraser and Squairs had phonetic transcription) ; (3) the estab- 
lishment of courses in phonetics in all our colleges and universities 
and especially the inclusion of such courses in the summer sessions 
for teachers. 

There is still some opposition to phonetics, but it is not blatant. 
The success of the courses in the Institut de Phonétique (Paris) 
has largely stilled opposition. There remains, however, much to be 
done in our colleges and universities before this question of pro- 
nunciation may be said to have been solved. It is a fact that I have 
had candidates appear for the ‘oral examination’ in French, who 
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made ville rhyme with fille, and who did not know when a sound 
was nasal and when it was not nasal (e.g., incliner, inerte). I hope 
that when some college professors see the sixty-five different wrong 
transcriptions given by 164 candidates for the word ‘voyageur,’ 
they will begin to realize that only drill, drill, and ever more drill, 
can secure a decent pronunciation on the part of teachers and pro- 
spective teachers of French. 

I am inclined to think that there are two faults in the average 
college teaching of pronunciation. So much is given that little is 
retained. It is akin to the ‘recognition’ fallacy in the new theory 
of teaching reading. It is like asking a motorist, going fifty miles 
an hour, to recognize and remember all the landmarks, accidents 
of terrain, bridges, villages, on a trip from New York to Buffalo 
over the Liberty highway. The other fault is that the pupils are not 
taught (a) general rules, (b) important exceptions. I have rarely 
had a candidate in the ‘oral examination’ who knew exactly, defi- 
nitely, how to draw vertical lines for syllable division. I have rarely 
had a candidate who knew that the ‘I’ was sounded in four common 
words: ville, village, mille, tranquille, and palatalized in practically 
all other words likely to be met in high school reading. 

Some teachers insist that intonation is more important than the 
correct pronunciation of words. I am not disposed to quarrel with 
them about the matter. Instruction in intonation can go hand in 
hand with proper enunciation, it can not do without it. A sentence 
containing ‘famille’ pronounced [famj] will not even be understood, 
no matter how correct the intonation may be. In my opinion, the 
teaching of pronunciation must proceed as follows: (1) correct 
hearing of sounds, (2) correct reproduction of sounds, (3) drill: 
sound/symbol, symbol/sound, (4) correct pronunciation of words, 
(5) correct pronunciation of word-groups, (6) intonation proper, 
(7) generalizations (rules and exceptions). 

Here follows the phonetic transcription of the words asked: 


au-dessus: 


Note: Total word-errors (86); omission of all phonetics (3); one error in a word 
(56); two errors in a word (22); three errors in a word (87). Total sound-errors (124). 

Errors: (a) open o[9] (8); ds (for devocalized d+-s=t-+s in phonetic transcription) 
(20); ot(a)s (2); od(a)s (4); 0: (length) (1); (b) open e [e] (42); close e [e] (9); (c) 
z (dz) (2); dez (2); ss (1); omitted [adey] (1); sj [odsjg] (2); (d)ys (1); u (22); ¢ (S) 
[odezg; odsjg; odas¢] (2+2+1); (3); i (1). 
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cours: 


Note: Length was counted an error only when wrongly placed (omissions were 
not counted against the candidate). kor (1); ko:r (1); cur (3); cu:r (1); kurs (22); 
ku:rs (2); kyrs (1); koer (2); koe: r (2); kour (2); ku (1); ky:r (1) (=39 word-errors). 


embouchure: 

1. First syllable: & (17); a (3); a (1); 9 (2); 4 (1); 5 (1); om (1); a (1); © (1) 
(=<éotal 28). 

2. Second syllable: bou (2); bo (1); bu: (4); 00 (1); y (2) (=¢otal 10). 

3. Third syllable: Sur (10); sur (1); su:r (4); sua (1); Ser (1); §oer (2); sce:r (4); 
§ure (1); sy:ra (1); sy:r (2); §:r (1); sq:r (1); chyr (1) (=¢otal 30). 


espagnole: 

1. First syllable: as (10); ©: (1); ez (2); es (6); omitted (—sp) (2). 

2. Second syllable: pa (19); a: (3); € (1); ©: (1); @ (3); 4 (1). 

3. Third syllable: p (symbol) =n (4); :n (1); n: (1); p (16); fi (2); no consonant 
but the vowel nasalized (2); Gj (1); nj (1); spagzol (1); 9:1 (4); ol (12); 0:1 (5); ola (1). 

Note: One error in the word (19); two errors (19); three errors (10); four errors 
(5). Total sound-errors (107). 


familles: 

Note: One error in the word (20); two errors (not counting length unless 
wrongly placed) (17); three errors (4); four errors (2). Note the following transcrip- 
tions of a word that the candidates must have heard hundreds of times: famij (3); 
fam: j (2); fami:j (1); famija (1); fa: mij (1); famj (3); fam:j (1); famil (1); famil (1); 
faijl (1); fai:j (4); fami (1); famj (1); famuj (1); fayl (1); famja (1); fa:j (1); faij 
(1); famiz (1); famija (2); fami:ja (1) fa:mj (1); famij(a) (1); fam:ja (1); famje 
(1); f€:ij (1); famiy (1); fa: my (1); faémij (1); famj (2); famlj (1). 

In these transcriptions, three vague ideas are traceable: (1) am=nasal; = nasal 
+m; (2) -ille=yod; (3) -ille, as in ville. 


gothique: 

Note: One error in the word (20); two errors (5). 

Transcriptions: gothik (4); gotika (5); gotika (2); gotik (3); goti:k (2); goti:k 
(S); grotika (1); goti: (1); kotik (2). 


gracieuse: 

Note: The greatest number of errors were in a for a (influence of grace) (65); 
in si for sj (30), in sij for sj (6); in ce for ¢ (60). Note also the following: sj=§ (1), 
zj (3); d=e (1), e (1), iu (1), y (2), ug (1), u (1). The final consonant sound is: 
s (15); 5 (1); omitted (7). 


Vhiver: 


Note: One error in the word (10); two errors (26); three errors (2). live (24); 
livar (3); li: ve (2); li:ver (1); li: ve:r (1); liv:r (1); lyver (3); liver (3) (=total of 
38 word-errors, 68 sound-errors). 
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lieues: 

Transcriptions: li: jg (2); lijoe (2); lijd (4); liya (1); lig (10); lice (5); 19:j (1); 
lije (1); ljoe (9); lie (1); lij (3); lyg (1); liu (1); li: ja (1); Ija (1); lice or lig (5); liy 
(2); lija (1); lyjd (1) (=52 words wrong, with a total of 71 sound-errors). 


murailles: 

1. First syllable: my (2); myr: (1); myr: (1); mu (12); mu: (2); mur: (1); 
my: (2); mra: (1); m(jra) (1). 

2. Second syllable: rel (4); re:1 (1); re:j (27); rej (18); re:j (4); rej (2); re (1); 
:ej (3); rai (3); rai (2); raij (2); raij (2); rai:j (2); rai(ja) (1); :r— (2); raj (7); ra:j 
(18); raj: (1); ra(ja) (1); ri:j (3); rij (1); rj (1); re: (ja) (1); rejl (1); rj (1); ray (1); 
rei:j (1); rajl (1). 

3. One error in the word (84); two errors (29); three errors (1); four errors (1); 
total sound-errors (149). 


Veil: 

Transcriptions: 1g (4); (9); (1); Ipij (2); (4); (2); loj (5); (4); 
cei (1); loey (1); laj (1); 1a:j (1); lei (1); lice (1); loij (1); loeij (1); lori: j (2); Ice (1); 
loe (2); lij:1 (1); lil (1); loe: (1) (47 word-errors). 


pays: 

Transcriptions: pej (14); pe:j (1); pei or pej (1); pej (6); pe:j (5S); pe:ji (1); 
pe:ij (1); pe (4); pe (2); pai (7); pa:i (2); pa (1); paj (1); paj (1); pa:j (3); paG)i 
(1); pa:j (1); pay (1); pazy (1); pae (1); pai (1) (S6 word-errors). 
penchant: 

Transcriptions: peSe (1); pe§a (2); pe§ (1); péfa (11); péfa (1); pa:§a (1); 
pase (1); péfat (1); pafat (1); pése (1); (1); pdchant (1); pdsd (1) (24 word- 


errors). 


prairies: 

Note: I allowed [preri], on the suppcsition that the candidates had heard of 
“vowel harmony.” 

Transcriptions: pre:ri (3); prajiri (1); prere (1); pre:ri (6); prer:i (1); prarje 
(1); prajri (1); prairi (1); preriz (3); prerio (1); prari (3); pra:ri (1); prari (1); 
pra:ri (1); prer: (1) (26 word-errors). 


produits: 

Transcriptions: produi (1); produi (1); prodyi (14); prodyit (4); prodyit (3); 
prodq (4); prody (3); prodyt (1); prody (3); prody (1); prody: (2); prodyi (4); 
prodyi (2); pro:dqi (1); prodwit (2); prodwi (12); prodwi (4); prodyt (2); prodyt 
(1); prodi (1); prodij (1); prodwi:j (1) (68 word-errors). 


quais: 
Transcriptions: kye (1); kea (1); kes (1); k. (sic); ki (2); ka (1); ka (1); kqze 
(1); ka (1); kwe (6); kwe (2); ge(1); ke: (2); kij (1); kei (1); kez(1) (24 word-errors). 
Note: It should not be reckoned to the credit of the candidates that so many 
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of them correctly transcribed this word; they did it [ke] simply because that is 
their natural reaction to all words in -ai. 
ruines: 

Transcriptions: rué (5); ryé (9); rgé (2); rqé (1); ryn (3); ry:n (2); ry:in (2); 
ryi:m (1); ryin (12); rwé (1); rqn (4); rgn(a) (1); rui:n (1); ruin (11); rqi:n (4); 
ryina (1); rgina (2); ryin (4); ryin:a (1); ryine (1); rwin (2); rw:in (1); rwe:n (1); 
ryi (1); ry€:n (1); ruyn (1) (75 word-errors). 
sillonnée: 

Transcriptions: sjone (9); silone (54); silsne (11); sijane (13); sil5e (3); silone 
(3); siljone (3); sjo:ne (1); sjone (3); sijone (1); sillone (2); sij5e (3); siloe (1); 
sjone (1); sindne (1); sijonne (1); si:j5e (1); si:jone (2); si:jone (1); si:lone (1) 
(115 word-errors). 


sommet: 

Transcriptions: some (3); some (29); sSme (3); sSme (6); somet (7); somet (1); 
some (3); sme (1); som (1); s5e (1); soma (4); some (7); somme (1); so:me (1); 
sume (1) (69 word-errors). 


temps: 
Transcriptions: ta (1); tap (7); té (10); t3 (3); ta:p (2); taz (1); tds (1); total 
word-errors, 25. 


tilleuls: 

Note: Even if the students did not know this word, they should have known its 
pronunciation by two rules: (a) all words in common use (except ville, village, 
mille, tranquille) have a palatalized | (1 mouillé) in -ill-, -il, -ille. Note, however: 
famille, fami:j; and (b) eu ina phonetically closed syllable is ce and not ¢; certain 
exceptions, especially the feminine of adjectives in -eux. 

Transcriptions: tilcel (22); ti:lcel (1); tiloe:1 (9); tjoel (10); tjce:1 (3); tijoe (5); 
tijoez (1); tijoe:] (1); ti:joel (3); tijce:j (2); tijcej (2); tijae (2); tilce (4); tilee:j (5); 
tiloej (2); tilul (2); tijd (16); ti: jd (1); tijd:j (1); tijdj (1); tid (1); (1); tijgl (6); 
tij: gl (1); tijd: (1); tiljd (2); til:j (1); tild (6); tilgl (4); tild:1 (2); tilglz (1); tijldlz 
(1); tilel (1); tijal (1); tijej (1); tile (1); tileyl (1) (126 word-errors; 37 different trans- 
criptions). 
vieillards: 

Transcriptions: vieja:r (7); vjejar (5); vjejard (4); vjejard (1); viejard (4); 
viejar (8); viejar (9); vejar (1); vijar (6); vijard (2); vielard (1); vielar (1); vjiar 
(1); vejard (1); vejard (1); vjeijar (1); vyjeja:r (1): vije:rd (1); vijejar:d (1); 
vjelar (1); vjelar (1); vieja: (1); vjejrd (1); vl:ejar (1); vjear(d) (1); vje:jar (2); 
vje:ar (1); vjeja:r (1); vje:ja:r (1); viejard (1); vieja:r (1); vija:r (1); vijard (1); 
vi:ejar (1); vje:ard (1); vijejar (1); vjeja:rd (1); vi:je:ja:r (1); vjear (1); vjear 
(1); vje:ard (1); vjejar (2); vjeja:r (5); vje:jar (1); vje:ja:r (3); vitejard (1); 
vie: jar (2); vieja:r (4); vijazr (1); vi:jard (1); vjear (1); vjea:r (1); ve:jar 
(1); veja:r (1); vjar (1); vijiar (1); vje:ja:r (1); vijeja:r (1); vijeja:r (2); vijejard 
(1); viajar (1;) vwejar (1); vjej:r (1); vieijar (1); vjard (1) (115 word-errors; 65 
different transcriptions). 
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villages: 


Transcriptions: vilaz (10); vila:3 (11); vija:3 (1); vi:ja3z (1); vijaz (3); vila:j 
(2); vi:lag (1); vijaz (1); vila:z (1); viza3 (1); viaz (1); vja3z (1); vilaga (1); v:la:3 
(1); vila§ (1); vila:g (1); vilag (1); vila:g (1); vila:z (1); villagz (1); vijazoe (1); 
vijaja (1); vijaza (1); vijag (5); vja:3 (2); vija:3 (1); vifa:3 (1); vja§ (1), vilega (1) 
(56 word-errors; 28 different transcriptions). 
ville: 

Transcriptions: vi:1 (7); vij (9); vi:j (9); vi (2); v:i (1); vji (1); vjl (1); vija 
(1) (34 word-errors). 
voyageur: 

Transcriptions: vojazce:r (3); (1); vojazoer (4); vojazce:r (4); vwaz¢ 
(1); voeazeer (1); voyazce:r (1); voyazcer (1); voijaz¢ (1); voiazcer (2); vwage:r 
(1); vwajazcer (1); vwajazoe:r (6); vwajaz¢r (1); vwajazce (3); vwaagcer (2); vwazce 
(2); vwazoe:r (10); vwa:zoer (1); vwazcer (11); vwajazce:r (2); vwajager (1); 
vwa:agoe (1); vwajazér (1); vwajaz¢r (1); vwajajé (1); vwajagoer (2); wa:ge:r (1); 
vwayagzcer (1); vwa3y:r (1); vojazd (1); vojazé (1); vojazce:r (1); vwajazar (1); 
wajazce:r (1); vwajazyr (1); vwajoer (1); vwazce:r (2); vwagzoe:r (3); vwaazoer (1); 
vwa: jafce:r (1); vwaja{gr (1); vwag¢ (1); vwagoe:r (1); vwajagze (2); vwajagoe:r 
(1); vwajzoe:r (1); vwaja:r (1); vwajazce (1); vwajazoe:r (1); vwafazce (1); vwasd 
(3); (1); vwaajur (1); vwiazoe:r (1); vwa: ja3zce:r (1); voeiager (1); vwaag¢ 
(1); vwajazg:r (1); vwajaz¢é (1); vwajazce (1); vwaiagar (1); voiaj:r (1); voiajer 
(1); voyagzoe (1). (Total word-errors, 111; 65 different transcriptions.) 


Herewith is concluded the first part of a trilogy of reports on 
the results of the March, 1932, examination for teachers’ license 
in French. The second general division will take in reports of the 
errors made by teachers in the following questions: (1) explanation 
in French of certain words of the text, (2) translation into French 
of certain common idioms, (3) translation into French of a con- 
nected prose passage. The third general division of the report 
will embrace, (a) points of excellence in certain answer papers, and 
(b) recommendations to the colleges concerning linguistic training 
for prospective teachers of French. These reports will probably ap- 
pear as a Bulletin of the University of the State of New York. 

We have, all of us, read, or listened to, speeches by numberless 
college professors anent the preparation of the teacher of French or 
German, Spanish or Italian. There was a lengthy article recently, 
in the Modern Language Journal, on that subject. It seems that the 
high school teacher of French must have a thorough knowledge of 
French literature: know intimately (1) the historical aspects of 
the development of the various genres, (2) know intimately the 
classical literature, the romantic movement, the modern and ultra- 
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modern authors, and, in addition, must have a first-hand knowledge 
of French life and civilization. The author of the article in question 
does not tell us how this desirable condition is to be brought about. 
In his own state there are probably five hundred to a thousand 
schools where the total scholastic preparation of the teacher of 
French would not enable her to pass a good stiff examination in 
the four-years college entrance examination. What would we think 
of a teacher of commercial subjects who (1) could not use a type- 
writer, (2) could not keep a set of books for a grocery store, (3) 
could not take down in shorthand one of Raymond Fosdick’s radio 
sermons? And what shall we think of a teacher of French, who 
has an excellent third-hand knowledge of French literature (which 
she will never use), but who cannot get a fifty percent rating on 
any examination on one of the following topics; (1) personal pro- 
noun objects, (2) relative pronouns, (3) interrogative adjectives 
and pronouns, (4) demonstrative adjectives and pronouns, (5) the 
forms and usages of verbs (a) as to tenses, (b) modes? It ought to 
be enough to state that I had a college graduate, major French, 
who translated “TI’ll take this, you take that”’ by: “Je prendrai ce, 
vous prendrez que.” It is rare that I have a candidate for the oral 
part of the examination who can translate: ‘What building is 
that?” 

There are exceptions, of course. I have mentioned some of the 
colleges that give excellent linguistic training, notably Smith and 
Middlebury. All colleges could give similar training if they envis- 
aged it under the heading “‘linguistic” instead of under the heading 
“literary.” Several writers have pointed out this neglect of lin- 
guistic training (Robert, Luquiens, Davies, Solano) in our colleges, 
but few colleges have heeded the advice. And yet, these same col- 
leges ought to know that unless a student (even a Ph.D.) knows the 
language well, reads it easily, speaks it, understands it when spoken, 
he is not likely either to love it or to continue even to read it, once 
the scholastic necessity for reading it has passed. And, on the con- 
trary, that a student who is linguistically thoroughly prepared 
will find nothing but pleasure and profit in continuing his studies, 
literary, linguistic, historical, scientific, in the language in question. 

Wm. R. PRICE 


State Education Dept. 
Albany, N.Y. 
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DOES RADIO BROADCASTING HELP PUPILS 
PRONOUNCE A FOREIGN LANGUAGE?! 


(Author's summary.—Pronunciation of equivalent pupils in radio and non-radio 
classes is recorded. As shown by these records radio influences pupil pronuncia- 
tion.) 


UCH has been written and said about the value of the radio 
and the phonograph in helping foreign language students to 
acquire an acceptable pronunciation. The personal experience of 
teachers in this country and in other countries has shown fairly 
conclusively that both devices can be of immense value if properly 
used. The radio and phonograph can be used efficiently together 
to supplement each other. Characteristics of radio are the flexi- 
bility of its subject matter and the rigidity of its time schedules. 
Contrasting peculiarities of the phonograph are the flexibility of 
time when records may be used and the lack of variety of subject 
matter available on records. Probably the teacher who is so fortu- 
nate as to have both phonograph and radio at her command will 
want to use the former for intensive training on certain sounds and 
expressions and the latter for extensive contact with the language 
as spoken by a number of different persons. 

Certain teachers using radio foreign language lessons in their 
classes have claimed that the pupils spoke better because of the op- 
portunity to hear perfect pronunciation of the language over the 
radio. One teacher using the WEAO radio French lessons in her 
morning elementary class said that she noted a distinct difference 
in the pronunciation of pupils listening to the radio lessons when 
compared with that of pupils in the afternoon section who did not 
have this opportunity. This same teacher further stated that the 
French broadcasts had been a valuable help to her in her own pro- 
nunciation.? Undoubtedly the value of the radio foreign language 
lessons in helping the pupils varies with the classroom teacher’s 
own ability to speak. Nevertheless, even if the pronunciation of the 
classroom teacher is as perfect as that of the instructor broadcasting 
in the foreign language, there is still an advantage to the pupil in oc- 


1 This study was carried on by the Bureau of Educational Research with the 
assistance of the Payne Fund of New York City. 

? Lumley, F. H. “Le Radio Parle Francais,’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
x1 (1932), 66-69. 
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casionally hearing more than one person speaking the foreign 
tongue. The pupil is better able to grasp the intonations peculiar 
to the language and separate them from the individual intonations 
of the teacher. Apropos of this, one pupil commented that, ‘“‘The 
morning Mme (a radio teacher) taught us, we could under- 
stand her, showing that we might understand any French person.” 

But the comments of teachers may be thought to be the com- 
ments of prejudiced persons—prejudiced because they have used 
the radio and therefore “‘feel obliged to defend its use”’ by saying 
that the pupils speak and understand better because of it. In order 
to evaluate the matter dispassionately and in a manner which does 
not admit conscious or even unconscious prejudice, it is necessary 
to resort to “controlled experimentation.’’ An experiment of this 
type was actually carried out during the school year 1931-32 in 
Ohio. An analogous study of the influence of broadcasting on 
English speech was made in England.* 

In Ohio four high school French teachers agreed to co-operate 
in the experiment. All of the teachers spoke better French than the 
average high school teacher. Each of three of these teachers had 
two elementary French classes; one elementary class met early in 
the morning and one at a later time. The teachers agreed to use the 
twice weekly half-hour WEAO French broadcast in the morning 
class in place of the equivalent time in ordinary class teaching. 
Otherwise both elementary classes under one teacher received the 
same instruction. The broadcast lessons were prepared and de- 
livered by Professor Robert Fouré of the Department of Romance 
Languages. The radio lessons were planned and arranged by Pro- 
fessor W. S. Hendrix. 

Recordings on wax cylinders of the pronunciation of all pupils 
in the radio and non-radio classes were made at the beginning of 
November and again in the middle of May. The French material 
which the pupils were asked to pronounce consisted of fifteen sepa- 
rate sentences, designed to test pronunciation of most of the French 
sounds, and two paragraphs of connected sentences designed to 
test intonation, liaison, and other aspects best shown in connected 
speech. The amount of material was enough to permit the pupil to 


* Central Council for School Broadcasting. Inquiry Pamphlet No. 3, “The 
Evidence Regarding Broadcast Speech Training,” British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 1932. 
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give a fair indication of his ability to pronounce while reading. By 
no means did the test measure anything else. It did not measure 
ability to understand spoken French or ability to answer questions 
(extemporize). Pupils were permitted to read the fifteen sentences 
over once before reading aloud. The paragraphs were read aloud 
the first time. The same material was read in November and then 
again in May. According to convention, the November recording 
will be called the pre-test and the May recording the end-test. The 
groups will be spoken of as radio and control groups. 

One of the teachers (X) found, after a trial use of the broadcast 
in her class, that it was too difficult for her pupils. She therefore 
asked a number of the pupils to listen at home to evening broad- 
casts in French and did not use the morning broadcasts in her class- 
room. The pupils found little time to do this and heard on the 
average less than three evening broadcasts during the whole year. 
It may be considered that neither the ‘‘radio” group nor the con- 
trol group in this case were exposed to radio. A second of the 
teachers (Y) found that chapel interfered consistently with re- 
ception of the morning French lessons. As a consequence, he and 
his radio class heard only about seventeen lessons during the year. 
The third teacher (Z) was able to use the radio quite regularly and 
her radio class heard about thirty-eight lessons. The fourth teacher 
had no other elementary class to serve as a control. The pupils in 
her class heard the radio lesson on every occasion when it was of- 
fered. Although the experiment was planned to show the effect of 
radio on pronunciation in three radio classes when compared with 
control classes, these differences in the amount of listening enabled 
the experimenter to compare the relative improvement with the 
number of radio lessons heard. 

Control and radio pupils under teachers X and Z showed about 
the same pronunciation proficiency on the pre-test. The control 
group for teacher Y had a much better pronunciation to start with 
than the radio group under the same teacher. This fact may have 
affected the results somewhat in favor of the radio group, since it 
had more opportunity to improve. Pupils under the same teacher 
were otherwise comparable since they came from the same environ- 
ment and were of the same general intelligence and ability. Pupils 
under one teacher were not comparable with those under another 
teacher, since they came from very different environments. 
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The recordings of the pupils were listened to and judged by the 
daughter of the professor who delivered the radio lessons. She 
naturally spoke perfect French, and in addition had studied 
French phonetics thoroughly. It was thought that the results could 
be made clearer if it were shown that the radio lessons influenced 
the pupils to adopt a pronunciation more nearly like that of the 
radio instructor. However Miss Fouré was not asked to consider 


THe AVERAGE IMPROVEMENT IN PRONUNCIATION FOR Purits LISTENING TO RADIO 
FrencH Lessons AND THOSE Not LISTENING TO SUCH LESSONS 


Average improvement in ' 
pronunciation Difference be- 
tween radio 
eee School X School Y School Z and non-radio 
Aspect of pronunciation | 2 broad- | 17 broad- | 38 broad- group 
analyzed casts casts casts 


Con- Con- Con- 


Radio| |Radio} |Radio} 


Number of pupils 11 


General score on pronun- 
ciation and intonation | 1. 0.8 


Sentences—consonants ‘ 0.3 
Paragraphs—vowels OM; 1.0) 0.6 
Paragraphs—consonants | 1. .5 |-—0.3} 1.0) 0.9 


the records in this light, but only to judge each recording with re- 
gard to how excellent or how poor the French pronunciation was. 
Needless to say the records were coded so that she did not know 
which ones belonged to the radio pupils and which ones to the 
pupils in the control classes. Furthermore, the records for the con- 
trol and radio pupils were interspersed so that neither was worked 
on as a group. Five independent judgments were made on each 
recording. First a grade was given on the pronunciation of the 
vowels in the fifteen sentences; second, a grade was given on the 
pronunciation of the consonants in these same sentences. The third 
and fourth grades concerned the vowels and consonants in the para- 
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graphs. The fifth grade was a composite or general grade on the 
pronunciation as a whole, and included consideration of intonation, 
liaison, etc. Since the essence of this report is furnished by the ac- 
tual figures, the table giving them is reproduced in full here. Fur- 
ther discussion of these figures will be found in a full and detailed 
report of foreign language broadcasting in the United States, which 
includes a report of this experiment.‘ 

The system of scoring was purely arbitrary. The figures have 
significance only relative to one another. They were obtained by 
subtracting the grades made on the pre-test recording from those 
made on the end-test recording. The important comparisons are 
those between the pupils in the radio group and the pupils in the 
control group for the same teacher. To make these comparisons 
clearer, the differences between the average score for the radio 
group and the average score for the equivalent control group have 
been noted in the last three columns. 

French consonants are on the whole similar to those used in 
English; French vowels are not. The intonation of the two lan- 
guages is decidedly different. For this reason it might have been 
expected that the significant results would be found in the general 
scores and the scores for vowels in the sentences and in the para- 
graphs. The pupils of radio class X, who listened less than three 
times to evening broadcasts did not show any significant improve- 
ment over those who did not listen at all. This was true for the gen- 
eral score and for the scores on vowels and consonants. However, 
the pupils in radio class Y, who heard about seventeen broadcasts, 
did show a consistent improvement over the control pupils who did 
not hear any broadcasts. Finally, the pupils in radio class Z showed 
the greatest relative improvement on the general score and on the 
vowels in the fifteen test sentences. These pupils had heard the most 
broadcasts, thirty-eight in number. It is significant that the rela- 
tive improvement of the radio over the control sections for the gen- 
eral score and for the sentence vowels was directly related to the 
number of broadcasts heard. This seems to indicate strongly that 
the radio lessons did have an important effect in molding the pro- 
nunciation of those pupils listening to them The results for the 
sentence consonants and paragraph consonants did not show 


‘ Lumley, F. H. Broadcasting Foreign Language Lessons, Bureau of Educational 
Research Monograph, 1933. 
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any definite trend. This may be due to the fact mentioned above. 

The results for the radio pupils of the fourth teacher have not 
been included in the table because there was no control group. How- 
ever, the progress made by these pupils was similar to that made by 
the radio pupils in radio class Z. 

All these results seem to indicate the value of the radio French 
lessons as an aid to pronunciation. If the classroom teacher has an 
excellent pronunciation, then the pupils will profit from the op- 
portunity of basing their pronunciation on two excellent pronunci- 
ations. If the classroom teacher does not have quite as good a 
pronunciation as the radio instructor, who is usually a native of 
the country, then the pupils will have the privilege of modeling 
their pronunciation on that of the radio instructor. And as these 
results show, they will be able to do it successfully. 

Just what do these figures mean in regard to the amount of im- 
provement in pronunciation of the radio group over the control 
group? It is not at present possible to give these figures an interpre- 
tation in terms of weeks of study required to gain an equivalent 
advantage in pronunciation. It cannot be said therefore that the 
radio group gained twice as much in pronunciation as the control 
group. The reasons for this are as follows: First, the pronunciation 
of the classroom teacher is different from that of the radio teacher 
and therefore the pronunciations of the control and radio groups 
are different. One pronunciation is not necessarily better than the 
other. Second, the pronunciations of different classroom teachers 
differs greatly in excellence, and therefore it is not possible to set 
up an amount of increase in excellence of pronunciation to be ex- 
pected in a given unit of time. Third, the scale for grading pro- 
nunciation cannot be assumed to be linear. This means that a score 
of 5 is not necessarily twice as good as one of 2}. 

Summary.—The results of this experiment may be summed up 
in the following fashion. Under teachers of above average ability 
in French pronunciation, pupils hearing radio French broadcasts 
in the classroom improved in pronunciation more than pupils who 
did not hear such broadcasts. The amount of improvement of the 
respective classes seemed to be related to the number of broadcast 
lessons heard. The improvement was made mostly by a few pupils 
in each of thé radio classes. 

Ohio State University F. H. LuMLEy 
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ENTERTAINMENTS BY FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CLASSES 


(Author’s summary.—A suggestion for little plays preserving some foreign flavor 
that may be given with a minimum of trouble and a maximum of entertainment by 
language classes before audiences who know little or nothing of the foreign lan- 
guage.) 


OR some reason or other language classes have occasionally to 

present programs or stunts before audiences which are com- 
pletely ignorant of the tongue in which the entertainment is given. 
The usual resource in such cases is the presentation of a little play 
in the language studied, and it is true that there are a few—alas, 
all too few—in which the action is sufficiently evident and hilarious 
to entertain the spectators. 

I have become heretical enough, however, to doubt the worth of 
hours and days spent in drilling students to present a playlet which 
is over in ten minutes and which does not really accomplish its 
purpose of diverting the listeners. The participants may learn some- 
thing, although when I hear some of the gross mistakes in pronunci- 
ation which they ordinarily know better than to make, I rather 
doubt it. Of course, plays in Spanish, say, given to an audience of 
Spanish students probably are worth the trouble, but I am refer- 
ring only to those that are presented to audiences who know noth- 
ing or next to nothing of the language. 

Perhaps you do not have occasion to give plays before specta- 
tors of this type, but the Spanish Club here has enthusiastic mem- 
bers with ideas and plans which will not be limited to the very 
restricted audiences of their classmates. There are always assembly 
programs to be given, to say nothing of the annual Spanish Carni- 
val, the primary object of which is for everyone to have a good 
time, although some Spanish flavor must be preserved. For such 
occasions as these we have evolved a type of entertainment which 
is satisfactory as amusement, takes a minimum of preparation, and 
preserves the Spanish atmosphere necessary. The only drawback 
is that it sometimes taxes our ingenuity to think up enough of them 
for the students enjoy giving them. 

Needless to say, these little entertainments are in English, and 
the universal delight in “dressing up,” and in seeing others “dressed 
up,” is made use of. One of the most successful was chiefly worked 
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out by the students for the Spanish Carnival two years ago. It was a 
mock bull fight, and since one of the principal characters was the 
bull, costuming presented a difficult problem. However, as our aim 
was merely to suggest a bull rather than to give a realistic depiction 
of one, a blanket, mask, and improvised horns arranged on one of 
the boys who held a block of wood eight or ten inches long in each 
hand to make his arms as long as his legs did very well. The rank 
of the king and queen was indicated by gleaming tin cans on their 
heads. The torero was resplendent in an outfit that made him look 
more like a gaucho than anything else, but at least the bovine con- 
nection was maintained. He rode a spirited saw horse. The whole 
skit is performed to the accompaniment of jazz music in which the 
time is highly accentuated. 


The K1nc and QUEEN enter and sit. The Butt lumbers in, keeping time to the 
music, and bows to them. The QUEEN sings to the tune of “‘That’s my Weakness Now”’: 


Philip likes to see bull fights; 

I never cared to see bull fights, 
But Philip likes to see bull fights 
And that’s my weakness now. 


Philip likes a toreador. 

I never cared for a toreador, 
But I see a Toreador 

And that’s my weakness now. 


TOREADOR and BANDERILLERO enter at “J see.’’ KING tries to push QUEEN be- 
hind him, ToREADOR struts and bows. 


Oh me, oh my, 

He has such hair, 
Such curly black hair. 
Oh gee... 


Repeat second stanza. 


To the tune of “You're Driving me Crazy,” or something more modern, the BAN- 
DERILLERO feases the bull and exists. TORERO fights and his horse is killed. BANDERIL- 
LERO calls time out, and king and queen give nine rahs for the bull fighter. The fight is 
resumed to the tune of ‘A Gay Caballero.” The torero kills the bull, bows to the queen, 
and is glared at angrily by the king. The torero sings “You're the One I Care For.” 
The king, infuriated, kills him. The queen cries: “Ay de mt, mi toreador esté muerto. 
i Hombre brutal!” Kills king. “No hay mds en esta vida para mt. Adios mundo cruel.” 
Swallows poison and dies. 

A flower girl dances out to the tune of “It Happened in Monterey,” and scatters 
flowers on all as she whistles the song. Lights out. 
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For the reception which the honorary Romance Language soci- 
ety gives annually to all students of languages, we wanted an amus- 
ing stunt that would be applicable to all the guests. Since the sub- 
ject most emphasized in the study of all languages seems to be 
verbs, we constructed a skit around the study of these bétes noires. 
We made the verbs Spanish since more students were taking that 
language than any of the others, but the idea could be worked out 
equally well in any other language if the lines were changed a little. 


A student is lounging on a couch studying verbs aloud and getting them wrong. He 
consults the book, realizes his mistakes, and with an expression of disgust gives up and 
settles back among the pillows for a little nap. To the accompaniment of weird music 
four grotesque figures appear in the doorway and start to do a sort of witches’ dance. 
They have false noses, warty faces, and hideous grins, and each bears one large letter of 
the word VERB. The music drifts into “Here Comes The Bride,” and they sing: 


Here come the verbs 

To get on your nerves 

And make you wonder 
What end a language serves. 


We rob the joy 

Of each girl and boy, 
And till they know us 
Our motto is ANNOY 


Here comes old V [V steps forward} 
Followed by E, 
Then Mrs. R. 


And preposition-taking B. 


V—Can’t you possibly manage to keep time, E? You are always a beat behind. 
E—Well, I guess I have a right to be. What do you think I’m an irregular verb for? 
V—If you would all just follow me, a regular verb, you could not go wrong. R there 
always gets off on the wrong foot. 

R—That’s one of my privileges. I’m not a radical changing verb for nothing. 
V—What do you have in that bottle, B? You are always taking something out of it. 
B—They are prepositions. Dr. Grammar told me to take them regularly. Want one? 
V—What! You say that to me, a regular verb! I never took a preposition in my life. 

But we must get busy, for you know that it is the duty of verbs to express ac- 

tion and if we don’t do it we may cease to exist. 

They dance around the couch tormenting the student who gives ineffective little 
pushes in his sleep. They leave and he wakes up, starts studying in earnest, gets the verbs 
right and settles back among the pillows again with an air of satisfaction. The Verbs 
come in once more to molest him, but he seizes from beneath the pillow a Flit gun in- 
scribed STUDY in large letters, shoots at each verb and they crumple up on the floor. 
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Little sketches such as the two above would not be worth de- 
scribing except for the fact that one can not find anything of the 
sort in books. For lack of such things teachers, already over-worked, 
frequently feel that they have to take hours of time that they need 
badly for other things in order to drill students in playlets in French 
or Spanish or German which they know no one will understand and 
which will not be very entertaining. But it is not necessary to fol- 
low books in giving stunts. The students, if given some encourage- 
ment, can often produce something very successful. I think it 
works best to give the committee in charge of the entertainment 
some central idea, such as, for instance, a dancing bull fight, and 
let them supply the details. Although it may not turn out to be a 
perfect production, it will be pretty sure to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the students because it is their own, and that of the teacher be- 
cause it accomplishes its purpose with the minimum of effort. 

MARGARET MULRONEY 


Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS AN EDUCATIVE INFLUENCE 


(Author’s summary.—We should not be betrayed into a one-sided aim or an un- 
worthy attempt to justify foreign language teaching; but we should evaluate our 
work rather as an educative process.) 


“WANT to learn to speak, read, and write French perfectly.” 

This was the cheerful challenge written by a girl twenty years 
old, who obviously had no promising cultural background, who 
had never studied a foreign language, and who was enrolling in my 
beginners’ class in evening high school. The class was to meet less 
than forty-eight times, and there were some forty members, most 
of whom were working all day and could not spend any time in 
study. At most they could learn only a little smattering, as I knew 
only too well. I had spoken to them briefly about various goals 
which we might set up, such as speaking or understanding or writ- 
ing or reading or translating, and I had asked each student to state 
which goal appealed chiefly to him. Now here was one pupil who 
wanted to get her money’s worth—‘‘to speak, read, and write 
French perfectly” in 48 lessons! 

Many times I have laughed over this ambitious program; but 
the longer I have ridiculed, the more I have become convinced that 
the aim was exactly right, even for that class, and that any lesser 
aim is a mistake. Suppose we can’t accomplish it, can we perfectly 
accomplish any other? 

When I was a boy one of my hobbies was toy sailboats. The 
ones that were sold in the stores in those days were good to look at 
but would capsize whenever I tried to sail them. Three courses were 
open to me: to be placidly resigned to the inevitable, to cry, or to 
do something else. Consequently I had to experiment and construct 
some that would stand up and hold a course through the heaviest 
winds of the park lakes. Such “divine discontent” or constructive 
urge is a normal phenomenon of adolescent psychology. Why do 
we ever overlook it in foreign language teaching? 

Just as I was anxious to make boats that would go, so I was 
anxious to know how to “‘say things” in foreign languages. A lively 
adolescent wants to know how a language sounds, how it looks, 
what it means, and, above all, how he can use it. To teach him any 
one of these things and neglect the others is to leave him with a 
cynical feeling that he has been cheated or that the teacher doesn’t 
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know much—and then he will take refuge in “hog Latin” or some 
other substitute. 

My first German I learned from two German playmates, and 
how happy I was! Needless to say, I didn’t learn to “speak, read, 
and write” German perfectly, but the little I did learn I used as 
much as possible. On the other hand, an article in a neighbor’s en- 
cyclopedia offered me my first contact with French, and I was dis- 
appointed because I could not learn the spoken language that way. 
Do we ever start pupils in French by the encyclopedia article 
method, and then wonder that they are not enthusiastic? 

“Underline the goal you prefer: (a) to speak, (b) to write, (c) to 
understand orally, (d) to read, (e) to translate.’”’ A pupil who would 
underline any one of these to the exclusion of the others ought to be 
debarred from studying a language, for he lacks the intellectual 
ambition necessary for success. Suppose we taught the multiplica- 
tion table that way. ‘‘Now, dear children, you can learn the mul- 
tiplication table in such a way as to (a) say it, (b) copy it, (c) un- 
derstand it orally, (d) read it, or (e) explain it. Which shall we do?” 

No, let us aim to teach the table in all its aspects, even though 
no pupils are likely to attain the goal perfectly, though some will 
always hesitate about 7X9, and though some will later use an add- 
ing machine. Granting that even the best of our students may slip 
on a restaurant order or may never see a Paris restaurant, why not 
teach the language as a live whole, whether we are limited to three 
weeks or to three years? Why not keep all the processes going at 
once? Each process ought to help the others, and all together they 
respond to the intellectual urge of the learners. 

I recollect the irony with which the late Dallas Lore Sharp pro- 
posed that students who are discovered to be 17 percent weak in the 
use of the colon or 22 percent weak in capitalization should be 
taught exactly 17 percent more of the one and 22 percent more of 
the other. Much of our talk about language goals seems nearly as 
mathematical and absurd. After all, the reason for which most 
pupils should study foreign languages is educational, rather than 
utilitarian. 

An excellent article in the Modern Language Journal of April, 
1932' listed the chances which students face of earning money 


1 Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. “Vocational Opportunities for Students of 
Foreign Languages.” 
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with their acquired foreign language. This article ought to be read 
by every modern language teacher and every adviser, both for its 
constructive value and to remind us that these aims concern only 
a small proportion of pupils and should always be regarded as 
incidental to the educational viewpoint. To be sure, a few pupils 
(we have no way of predicting which ones) will specialize in the 
language in order to teach it later, a few will use it when going 
abroad, and a few may use it in commercial correspondence. If we 
teach it right, these few will get a good start that will not have to 
be undone later and the other 99 percent will receive some signifi- 
cant contributions to mental efficiency and to character growth. 

One of the most needed things in the world is clear thinking. 
Learning a foreign language in all its phases is an unexcelled means 
to that end. We never really understand our own language until 
we study a foreign one, either from the point of view of grammatical 
constructions or of idioms or of sounds. We think in words. Real 
translation from either language into the other inevitably trains 
us in using words to get at ideas. There is considerable danger 
nowadays of forgetting that education is not simply imbibing facts. 
The admirable growth in library facilities and their greatly in- 
creased use, highly commendable in themselves, are tending to 
make us think that education is largely or entirely a matter of 
reading what others have written. But it is still true that there is 
“no impression without expression,” and more than ever before 
there is need for clear thinking, for getting at ideas and being able 
to express them. 

Anybody can watch a table being made, but not everybody can 
make one. Educationally it is more important to get into a corner- 
lot game than to watch Helen Wills or Babe Ruth. The proper 
teaching of a foreign language is fully justified by the constructive 
ability it involves; and if it does not involve such activity, then it 
is taught wrongly and cannot be justified on the educational pro- 
gram. Let us beware of the teacher who proposes to have his pupils 
sit still and watch a table being made or merely saw out the pieces 
without ever putting them together. 

The world needs what sane foreign language study can give it— 
the taking of the other fellow’s viewpoint. How much harm has 
come from religious squabbles that were needless if each side could 
have appreciated the other! How much damage has been done in 
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world politics because people and statesmen did not put themselves 
in the “foreigners’ ”’ place! Learning to speak, read, and write a 
language even imperfectly may help the world tremendously. Let 
us aim at a goal that we cannot reach, and let us justify modern 
language instruction as an educational process. 

And examinations, too. It is time to cease regarding them as a 
necessary nuisance and to welcome them as a valuable educational 
situation. It would be a pity to deprive intelligent pupils of the 
education that comes from taking examinations. 

Like a child who drops old toys when he gets a new one, so we 
older children are in danger of forgetting old-type examinations 
in our joy at finding those of the new type. Valuable as these latter 
are for their objectivity, validity, reliability, and ease of scoring, 
they surely lack important educational values. Without disparag- 
ing the true-false, multiple-response, or completion tests, we should 
remember that they are valuable as testing devices but that they 
do not call for constructive ability. When our graduate is in a 
French town the natives will not present him with a list of five 
phrases from which he picks the right one; they will not give him a 
chance to check as true or false various things which they think he 
might want to say. 

Much more important for the many graduates who will never 
see a French town, when they meet the realities of life in America 
they will often have to marshal their forces constructively and ac- 
tively. Their examinations will then be frequent and inexorable, 
and woe to them if they fail! If they are doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
or teachers, the woe will reach others very directly, and mistakes 
may be fatal. We are fond of repeating that school life should be 
concerned with real life situations, and yet we sometimes ad- 
minister sugar-coated questions that invite unscientific guessing 
and patchwork-quilt answers, or occasionally we cheat the best 
pupils by depriving them of the examination experience. 

Now, what is an educative examination, in French for example? 
It involves first a passage for translation. (Yes, I said “‘transla- 
tion.”) The admiring uneducated friend always asks the student, 
“What does that mean in English?” or ‘“‘What does that sound 
like?” The admiring friend is instinctively right. Our examination 
must make the candidate do something. It must make him get the 
thought out of a passage and render it in good English. (Inciden- 
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tally, mistakes in English should at least be carefully noted if not 
actually counted in marking the paper.) 

The examination must next invite the student to sail his boat, 
to find out whether it will capsize, that is, to write something in 
French, at first a set composition passage, and later also a free 
composition. He must take the Frenchman’s point of view and 
think in French style. 

An educative examination must also include an oral and an 
aural question. Every examinee must actually read aloud some 
French and be marked on it. He must also write a dictation pas- 
sage as part of the examination. For convenience, these two ques- 
tions may be given in class on a different day, but they should be 
understood to be none the less real parts of the examination. 

Some grammatical forms and idiomatic expressions may be 
added, but without any true-false or multiple-choice hint. The 
answers must originate in the brain of the pupil, and they must be 
functional. 

Education is not a mere encyclopedic acquisition of facts. It is 
a training and developing of powers, in which foreign language 
teaching should play a vital part. Our educational boat has rocked 
many times because we all rushed to one side in order to see some 
new sight. Why not stay in the middle and enjoy the view on both 
sides? While we want to provide for the occasional future teachers 
of languages or for those who will make some other direct use of 
what we teach them, after all we must justify our language teach- 
ing for the great majority of our students, not by its utilitarian 
values, but for its fundamental and abiding help in a better grasp 
of English, clearer habits of thinking, a more sympathetic outlook 
on “foreigners” and international or interracial problems. We 
have an opportunity to help make both democracy and the world 
safe. We are not building robots but educating human beings. 
Let us teach with utilitarian efficiency but justify with a broad 
cultural outlook. 

FREDERICK E. HAWKINS 


Gilbert Stuart Junior High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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UNITED STATES IN THE POST-WAR LITERATURE 
OF FRANCE (1919-1931)! 


N A separate study to be published shortly we have presented a 

selection of French publications which, in a general way, al- 
though in varying degree, had a bearing upon the United States. 
Mere volume does not imply quality of thought, but in this case 
it is doubtless symptomatic of a state of mind: we refer to the im- 
portant place which this country occupies in contemporary French 
opinion. Our selection included some eighty items exclusive of 
magazine articles, all of which have appeared within the span 
of thirteen years. A glance at the dates also reveals the fact that 
more has been written on the United States in the last few years 
than during the years immediately after the War. To judge from 
the bibliographical list the increase of French interest in America 
since the World War seems to be an obvious fact. 

But what is the substance of this interest? What have the 
French been thinking about America in the last decade? The 
diversity of French opinion is such that it would be difficult to con- 
clude. One could, however, draw a composite picture of the sort 
of America that the great majority of our authors have described. 
We venture to say that this picture, if not entirely new, is richer 
in detail and more highly critical than in any period before. 

For more than a hundred years before the World War, French 
opinion, both literary and popular, considered the United States 
in a detached manner. Occasionally Frenchmen visited this land 
and wrote their impressions of a strange country and of the strange 
habits of a people that were far removed from the world’s political 
and economic centers. Undoubtedly the most remarkable among 
them was Alexis de Tocqueville who in his Démocratie en Amérique 
analysed the social and political structure of America with such 
penetration that many of his views still retain their freshness.’ 
He admired democratic America but he did not refrain from point- 
ing out certain dangers inherent to the system, such as the tyranny 
of the majority and its effects on individual will and initiative. 


1 A doctoral dissertation under the same title. U. of Iowa Library, 1932, type- 
written. Pp. 481. 

2 Cf. Morize and Grant, Selections from French travelers in America. 1929. 
Holt, New York: P. 99. 
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Nearly half a century passed before another important book on the 
United States was written. Paul Bourget’s Outre-Mer (1895) dealt 
with an America that had grown considerably since de Tocqueville. 
It cannot be said that Bourget liked the United States which he 
described as a Babel of speed, noise, and material activity; and like 
his famous predecessor, Bourget deplored the fact that individual 
effort in America was powerless against the collective will of the 
nation. Other writers have commented on the United States, some 
with genuine admiration.’ And yet it is not until we reach the post- 
war decade that America begins to occupy an outstanding position 
in the work of French commentators. 

The part played by America in the World War and its almost 
sudden discovery by Europe as a new and formidable power could 
not fail to arouse widespread interest. After 1918 and 1919 the 
United States could not have been treated by Frenchmen or 
Europeans as merely another country. Such contacts as had been 
established during the War could not have been suddenly discon- 
tinued through the period of peace and reconstruction. Questions 
such as war debts, loans, investments, tariff, League of Nations, 
disarmament, cancellation, reparations, and so on, constantly kept 
America in the foreground of public opinion in France and they 
still do. On the other hand, the presence, during the War, of so 
many Americans had given French curiosity a stimulus that did not 
stop with their departure. The appeal of the American manner was 
something of a contagion. A display of wealth, physical vigor, 
youthful enthusiasm, and self-confidence will always attract atten- 
tion. What sort of a country was America that could produce such 
human specimens and such unheard-of luxury? To answer this 
question French opinion proceeded to rediscover America and the 
results of that investigation today fill numerous volumes. After 
analysing the most representative of these books, we are led to the 
following conclusions: 

In spite of the apparent variety of reactions displayed by 
French writers their criticism of America in general follows certain 
uniform trends. 

Unquestionably the most important of these concerns the con- 
trast between two concepts of civilization. Almost all of our French 
observers seem to agree that the civilization of America is engaged 


* Among others, D’Haussonville, Bentzon, Huret. 
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on a distinctly new path: new, because it seems to them so unlike 
the civilization of Europe. Opinions expressed on this subject vary 
in form or intensity, but not in substance. For example, A. Siegfried 
compares the belief in material progress for the good of a collectiv- 
ity, such as he finds in America, with the European ideal of free, 
individual development; and he prefers the latter. G. Duhamel 
feels deep concern over the future of spiritual humanity and re- 
gards America as the symbol of all that can threaten the safety 
of European civilization tomorrow. Essentially, however, both men 
imply the same thought: that Europe should not imitate America. 

The mere fact that the American mode and ideals of life are 
different from those of France constitutes the cause of the shock 
felt by the majority of the French observers.‘ It is true that the 
intensity of the shock varies according to the temperament of the 
writer and the degree in which he is attached to the civilization of 
the old world. It is equally true that the older and the more mature 
the authors are, the more severe is their criticism. They see in the 
United States the example of a materialistic civilization which 
seems to fill them with anguish for the future of European culture 
and moral traditions. 

Next to the type of American civilization the object of the 
most severe criticism is the American family and its relation to 
society. With rare exceptions, French opinion regards the American 
family in danger of disintegration, owing it is alleged, to the de- 
mands of the standardized society, as well as to the character and 
training of the American woman. 

The critical attitude of the French authors does not wholly 
exclude admiration for certain aspects of American civilization. 
Only the most uncompromising critics of the United States fail to 
do justice to its technical progress, genius of organization, and civic 
loyalty. Admiration for the United States is to be found more 
generally among the younger authors and among those whose inter- 
est lies in the social and industrial fields. They seem to make no 
effort to distinguish between intellectual and practical consider- 
ations, and they regard the United States as the country where the 


‘ The following is typical of this reaction: “‘Ces gens-la (i.e., Americans) voient 
autrement que nous, ils ont une autre conception de vie, un autre idéal et surtout 
une autre formation spirituelle. Leur pensée nous est antagoniste, leur air irrespi- 
rable... .”” F. de Miomandre, Américanisme. Niles Litt., Nov. 15, 1930. 
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average man is most likely to attain a high degree of material wel- 
fare. 

In the French studies of America the part of sentiment and 
idealism is astonishingly small. The great majority of the writings 
disclose an earnest desire to express hard and bare facts. This is 
true not only of the sociological studies but of the novel and even 
of the poetry as well. The “American”’ stories of P. Morand and L. 
Durtain, to mention these two only, are so full of cold objectivity 
with regard to American character and customs that one could 
easily forget their literary claim and remember only the informa- 
tion they supply. There are some notable exceptions. A. Tardieu 
whose views do not lack in practical value concludes his book on 
America in a tone of idealism. G. Duhamel’s criticism of the 
American form of civilization is essentially based on his own 
idealistic conception of what civilization should be. J. J. Jusserand 
evokes the days of heroic effort and co-operation. Madame Caza- 
mian appeals to the fair judgment of her compatriots in under- 
standing the United States and points out American values other 
than those in the material domain. H. Dubreuil finds in the stand- 
ards of American life an answer to those who wrongly cling to an 
aristocratic view of life. 

Perhaps it will be more interesting to leave aside the theoretical 
appraisal of French opinion on America and attempt to reconstruct 
briefly the image of America as seen through French eyes. Such an 
image would be entertaining but not definite; the largest portion 
of it would appear blurred. Many of our authors stress the fact 
that the great diversity of American phenomena makes it impossi- 
ble to interpret the United States. Moreover, even in the limited 
period of thirteen years the elements of time and change interfere 
with the fixedness of the composite image. Be that as it may, the 
picture should reveal the following: 

America is the richest country in the world. Having had no 
important rivals or enemies across its boundaries and possessing 
unlimited natural resources, the American nation has been able to 
devote all its energies to building up a powerful and prosperous 
economic structure. Efficiency, initiative, and experimentation 
have placed its industries, commerce, and finances in a most envi- 
able position.’ America has emerged from the World War richer 


5 This is based on opinions expressed between 1918 and the middle of 1931. 
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and more influential than any other country in the world. As a 
creditor to the universe America is now in a position to impose its 
imperialistic whims wherever it wishes. It has forgotten its moral 
obligations contracted during the War and has now entrenched it- 
self behind economic protectionism and in political isolation. 

The pattern of the American society is predominantly eco- 
nomic. It is democratic in the sense that everybody is equal before 
the law of the dollar which is the only standard of excellence 
whether it concerns the individual or the class. To get rich is the 
most vital problem of every American, regardless of sex, age, or 
ability. An American will earn money to be a good citizen, to be 
loyal to his family, community, and nation; often he amasses 
wealth for the mere pleasure of doing so: it is a great sport. In 
short, the dollar is a magic word that combines the ideas of success, 
service, patriotism, and sportsmanship. 

Material acquisition is paradoxically the only idealism left in 
the country. If the American surrounds his business with the halo 
of religion, his other institutions have been allowed to sink to the 
level of materialism. Politics are left in the hands of professionals 
paid by taxpayers to carry on the nation’s “job.” Religion has 
bartered its theological and spiritual attributes for the advantages 
of a well-paid social organization. In America the churches, with 
the exception of the Catholic Church, no longer preach dogmas 
but they teach everyday morality, hygiene, and other practical 
subjects. The American home is practically extinct. Americans 
prefer to live in apartments and to eat in restaurants. They raise 
few or no children. Thus family and domestic life are reduced to 
their simplest terms. The man divides his time between his office 
and the club; the woman is busy shopping or attending bridge par- 
ties. The American woman has two great interests in life: to be at- 
tractive and to have money to spend; to make this possible she 
urges her husband to work harder and harder. If he disobeys, he 
can be easily divorced, for a woman is well protected by law and 
opinion. The children of America are brought up in complete free- 
dom; they are ill-mannered and precociously inclined to material- 
ism. They receive a superficial education, from female teachers, in 
the elementary and high schools. Later, in college, the boys and 
girls live in luxurious quarters and study when they can spare time 
from social, athletic, and other occupations. The American univer- 
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sity is a miniature city, extremely wealthy, and it gives the sort of 
instruction that will prepare the youth for the utilitarian ideals of 
the nation. 

In a society whose motives are essentially economic there can 
be little room for pure thought and creative art. In America both 
art and thought are used to produce practical results. America has 
able architects, good orchestras, and original negro music. Its 
creative writers are not representative of the national ideals and 
many prefer to live in Europe. The most popular pastime in the 
United States is the ‘‘movie”’ whose superiority over the European 
product is chiefly technical. The auto is no less a universal habit 
with the American than the cinema. Both the auto and the cinema 
have been thoroughly commercialized and if they are so successful 
in emptying the nation’s pocketbook it is because they serve as 
convenient outlets for the emotions and instincts of the masses. 

To complete the picture one should mention a hundred other 
aspects of America discussed by various Frenchmen. Racial preju- 
dice, immigration, prohibition, banditry, football, publicity, mil- 
lionaires, all these and more have received attention. It is a striking 
fact that where such subjects as those are concerned French opinion 
has been uniformly reasonable and even unbiased. Equally signifi- 
cant are the comments made in regard to the economic conditions, 
particularly between 1927 and 1931. The chronological limit of our 
study corresponds with what seems to be a turning-point in the 
economic history of America; that a number of French writers have 
been able to foresee future developments in America such as our 
industrial and financial crisis is further proof of the earnestness 
with which this country has been and still is scrutinized by Euro- 
pean eyes. 

Nevertheless the United States, as seen in the post-war litera- 
ture of France appears to us in the position of defendant before the 
tribunal of French opinion. It would not be entirely correct to as- 
sume that at the basis of this deep interest in America and of the 
divergence with its civilization there are only political and economic 
factors. Unquestionably such problems have kept this interest alive 
and will continue to do so for a long time; it is undeniable, however, 
that the critical attitude of the French toward America has deeper 
causes. ‘“‘En Amérique,” wrote Tocqueville a century ago, “la 
majorité trace un cercle formidable autour de la pensée.” Today the 
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French individualist makes the same discovery. He finds in America 
a form of collectivism which tends to reduce the individual to a 
mere number and stultifies creative thinking; in the American 
conception of material comfort and utilitarianism he sees a depar- 
ture from the sacred heritage of European idealism which calls for 
culture for its own sake, family tradition, moderation, and contem- 
plation. It is not illogical that such a divergence of conceptions 
should produce a shock, not only among thinking Frenchmen and 
other Europeans, but even among many Americans at home. 


ARMEN KALFAYAN 


Allegheny College 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


From an Institute devoted to pedagogical Language Research, 
there came recently to the University of California a questionnaire 
brief enough to be quoted almost in its entirety, and justifying a 
response which, with the original enquiry as a preface, seems to be 
worth publication. 

The enquiry is: 

‘“‘Who, in your opinion are the persons who have conducted the 
widest and most fruitful investigations in the fundamentals of the 
reading processes, not only in English but in the modern foreign 
languages? 

‘“‘We are frequently asked this question and wish to make an 
intelligent reply. We shall, therefore, be most grateful if you will 
give us your thoughts on this subject.” 

The reply: 

In my opinion, the persons who have conducted the most useful 
investigations in the fundamentals of the reading processes in Eng- 
lish and in other languages taught in our schools and institutions 
of higher learning are emphatically mot those who have been send- 
ing out innumerable questionnaires (notably in the United States) 
and who have been compiling therefrom “‘frequency counts”’ of the 
occurrence of “‘words’”’ and other similar statistics. Investigators 
of that type have not, in my experience, been conspicuously good 
linguists themselves and, in my opinion, the adoption of their find- 
ings has produced mostly very uninspiring results, specifically in 
the textbooks that reflect their recommendations. Of course such 
investigators do not and cannot agree with one another. For ex- 
ample, some of them recommend the elimination of all words of 
syntactical phenomena not complying with their requirements for 
this or that year of study, though all the languages concerned offer 
an abundance of texts which require no Bowdlerising to make them 
suitable for various ages or degrees of progress. Others recommend 
the reading of a vast number of pages. A long experience here and 
elsewhere, backed by that of my most successful colleagues, has 
proved that whether such rapid reading may be good for certain 
individuals, or not, if pursued at all habitually (particularly at the 
beginning), it repeats and perpetuates inaccurate interpretations, 
whereas careful reading, necessarily slow, enables such students as 
have some natural ability and industriousness to become gradually 
proficient, that is, really to understand what they are reading and 
from that reading gradually to acquire a less passive knowledge of 
whatever language may be concerned. 
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Now, to attempt to answer broadly your question “Who,” in 
my opinion etc., I will say: ‘‘the many persons who are responsible 
for language-teaching as now carried on, for example, in Holland 
and in the Scandinavian countries’—certainly mot in any large 
proportion of our American schools; for in those four foreign coun- 
tries language-teaching (of course including a great deal of gram- 
mar and the linguistically careful reading of natural, not artificial, 
texts suitable to given stages of progress, produces excellent re- 
sults—even, in many cases, the ability, on the part of an individual 
whose whole knowledge has been acquired in some secondary school 
actually to speak fairly well French, English, etc., and that is cer- 
tainly a result really worth achieving. A large part of our American 
language-teaching is so hasty and so superficial that only a few 
seconds after reading aloud or silently a short passage of French, 
etc., the pupil is not able to say how his author expressed himself, 
even when this very typical pupil has already met the same com- 
mon word, locution, or phenomenon of syntax again and again in 
the same of other texts. Such, I am certain, is a sure and very bad 
result of hasty reading, of a failure to induce the pupil to observe 
carefully what he is reading. 

Whether or not so-called “‘rapid-reading” leads to an accumula- 
tion of true knowedge on the part of certain more or less gifted 
students, it unquestionably produces and perpetuates an accumu- 
lation of errors so numerous as to vitiate the whole process. 

In the United States, here and there, of course there are teach- 
ers who insist on careful work; their pupils are our best. This sounds 
like a truism; I wish it were universally regarded as axiomatic! 
Unfortunately, in general, it is not. We have no doubt here as to 
which kind of teaching, of these two contrasted types, produces the 
only results worth while, both in grammatical study and in the 
reading which necessarily and everywhere illustrates that study, 
as well as purely lexicological facts—for example, that actuel-ie does 
not mean “‘actual.”’ 

Obviously, I have not named anybody—principally because it 
is more useful to study the typical methods obtaining in a large, 
more or less homogeneous school-system than to deal with the sta- 
tistics and views of individual ‘‘educators.”” Upon the assumption 
that what I have said concerning Holland and Scandinavia (for 
example) is well founded, I recommend an investigation of the 
methods now pursued in those countries. 

RICHARD T. HOLBROOK 


University of California 


POOR RELATIONS AMONG THE FRENCH TENSES 
In his very interesting communication on the subject of the 
French tenses (A Chronological Chart of the Tenses of the Indicative 
and Subjunctive as an Aid in the Teaching of their Use, Mod. Lang. 
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Journ., xvi, pp. 191-194), Mr. Ruland uses an expression which, 
in its ambiguity, might seem to countenance a popular error re- 
garding one of the past tenses. He says: “If we needed to teach 
the Passé surcomposé, it would fall very nicely under the Passé 
composé, but for our conversational use, the Plus-que-Parfait will 
suffice”’ (loc. cit., p. 193). 

If this is to be understood as meaning that, in a sentence like 
Quand il eut tourné le coin, il s’arréta, by the same move as, for the 
sake of conversational use, we change i/ s’arréta in il s’est arrété, we 
should, convert the “‘past anterior’’ of the temporal subjunct into 
a pluperfect, therein, I believe, lies a misapprehension. Especially 
in conversational use, il eut tourné should and can only, yield i 
a eu tourné, and not il avait tourné. 

That the Passé surcomposé exists, no one doubts today. By the 
way, one of the earliest descriptions of it is to be found in Destutt 
de Tracy’s Grammaire; he was not a professional grammarian. It is 
also mentioned in Girault-Duvivier’s Grammaire des grammaires. 
That in conversation it finds a ready competitor in the pluperfect 
is, however, a view which I am told, has found favor with school 
board examiners in certain parts of this country; it nevertheless 
constitutes an error. The Passé surcomposé has long been a poor 
relation among the tenses. Why? Because our French grammars 
were first and still are, written in a marked spirit of servility to the 
printed text, where it is fairly rare (cf. Dés que j’ai eu passé mon 
baccalauréat, A. Theuriet, Les Péches, in Bovée, Aventures par la 
lecture, p. 18; Quand une fois nous avons eu gagné la grande route, 
Balzac, Le Pére Goriot, Sanderson ed., p. 108). It must also be ob- 
served that the Passé surcomposé occurs only under certain limita- 
tions matching exactly those under which the past anterior still 
labors today. That is, outside of a few cases, they are found only 
in temporal subjuncts (cf. R. T. Holbrook, Living French, 1917, 
p. 93). 

Thus a good many Frenchmen, when asked point-blank if in 
Modern French one may say il a eu tourné le coin, will answer in 
the negative. What strengthens them in this opinion is the knowl- 
edge that the Passé surcomposé in a primary has survived in the 
language of the folk; in fact, it used to be one of the mannerisms 
characteristic of the old Parisian cochers. The ordinary speaker does 
not discriminate as to whether the tense is used in a subjunct or in 
a primary, let alone the terminology. He knows only that in a cer- 
tain way it is—and rightly so—objected to; so he lumps every- 
thing together under the same opprobrium. This is, I believe, the 
attitude that still perverts the opinion of many teachers about the 
Passé surcomposé (cf. F. Brunot, La Pensée et la langue, 1922, pp. 
484, 705). 


University of Colorado 


Pavut-Lovuts FAYE 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

Permit me to take exception to the fulsome praise of French 
Book One and French Book Two (Scott, Foresman and Co.) in a 
recent review. My exceptions to statements in this review do not 
involve opinions, but facts. These facts are: 

1. These books are not, as the reviewer says, “an amazingly 
faithful and successful incarnation of the Modern Language Study’s 
pronouncements.” If they were that, they would not be so dif- 
ferent from the books of the Chicago University Press with whose 
circulars the country is flooded. 

2. Wherever the authors of these books have something serious 
to say, they say it in English. Since when has the Coleman report 
been conceived as a method of learning to read English? Professor 
Coleman has been heard to say that the cultural material should 
be French for students of French. 

3. These books can not be adequately ‘covered’ in any one 
year’s work in our high schools where accuracy and drill are the 
basic elements of modern language teaching. 

4. The English essays give only the favorable, one-sided view 
of French character, life, and institutions. Have the French only 
virtues? no vices?—whether from their own viewpoint or from 
ours? Are we to be propagandists? purveyers of banalities? If we 
— the truth, we had better depend upon Current History for our 

acts. 

5. These books are too bulky, too heavy. To carry such books to 
and from school is too much for some pupils (especially girls). His- 
tory books are notoriously bulky. Four or five such books weigh a lot. 

6. These books are apt to lead to foolish classroom practices. 
Recently I visited a class whose teacher spent a whole period hav- 
ing the pupils draw a picture of the Seine through Paris and locate 
by outline squares the great public buildings of Paris, north, east, 
south, west, with appropriate distances and some of the more im- 
portant streets, avenues, and boulevards. The names were usually 
badly pronounced. A different pupil performed each operation, the 
rest of the class looking on. Probably not one of these pupils will 
ever visit Paris; and if such a one should be so lucky, by that time 
he will have forgotten even the name of the book he is now using. 
It is better for pupils to learn a little French (if they have to take 
French) than to try to do for Paris what they could not do for their 
own home town. 

7. I wish, with the reviewer, that he were a teacher of French 
in a high school and had to use these books; and especially that he 
= had to follow the State syllabus and had to prepare pupils for 
college. 


State Education Department 
Albany, N.Y. 


WILLIAM R. PRICE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The statements made by Mr. William R. Price in his recent 
articles, ‘‘Shorn Lambs,” concerning papers presented by would-be 
teachers of French, do not surprise me, as I have often been asso- 
ciated with young teachers in French summer school classes, but 
they do strengthen the rebellious feelings in my mind against the 
requirements of college board examinations for high school stu- 
dents. If results are as bad as he says, in spite of the fact that these 
teachers have been specially trained in college to teach French, is it 
any wonder that high school pupils, who have had three years of 
study, often under very unfavorable conditions, fail to attain the 
perfection demanded by the colleges? 

Especially during the last few years my soul has rebelled at the 
tyranny of these requirements. There are always a few pupils who 
acquire a real feeling for French notwithstanding unpleasant doses 
of rare idioms, imperfect subjunctives and other grammatical diffi- 
culties, but I am sure that number would be far greater if much of 
this medicine were eliminated from high school French, and only 
the most essential food values supplied. I hardly dare think what 
a joy it would be to teach without the ever-present shadow of col- 
lege board examinations falling upon every lesson. 

It has been a fairly frequent experience to have a pupil who 
has entered college on certificate come back and tell me of being 
put into an advanced class, although if that pupil had taken ex- 
aminations the result might not have been especially satisfactory. 
This year a girl who during her third year of French had read three 
complete French novels for outside reading, including ‘L’Ex- 
Voto,” was put into an advanced class after taking college tests. 
If she had taken the board examinations in June, I doubt if she 
would have distinguished herself. Another girl in the same class 
who read French fluently and well, failed absolutely in answering 
the question in pronunciation. Why? I do not know, except that 
she felt hurried and nervous. She was a pupil who worked more 
quickly than most of her class, but she told me that she wrote 
steadily the whole three hours, and had no time to look over what 
she had written. 

It would ease my mind to put down a few criticisms, although 
I suppose it is useless; and my first is that the examinations are far 
too long. A few years ago the whole examination could be com- 
pleted in a little over two hours and pupils did not feel hurried 
and confused as they do at present. To begin with the paragraph 
for comprehension, I find that pupils who could make a good trans- 
lation are perplexed by some difficulty in the questions, which are 
in themseives a task in translation. Is there any good reason why 
these questions should not be asked and answered in English? The 
average student needs at least three quarters of an hour for this 
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question alone, and has expended considerable mental effort with 
still a long way to go. Sometimes the question designed to test the 
pupil’s knowledge of difficult verb forms forces him again to ex- 
pend considerable thought on the meaning of the sentences, and, 
for example, as happened a few years ago, if the meaning depends 
upon the name of some animal that he has very likely forgotten, 
he is badly confused. Another question that is too long is the free 
composition. Once one hundred words was considered sufficient, 
and it should be. The pupil has to think about what he is going to 
write before writing and for the composition to be well done, in 
my opinion, an hour wouid not be too long. If it is not an important 
question why torment him with it? 

Incredible as it may seem to some, and owing perhaps to a 
system of education which has aimed to educate everyone and ap- 
pears to be educating no one, I find that nearly every examination 
contains vocabulary which presupposes a knowledge that pupils 
today do not possess. I sometimes wonder if the colleges are famil- 
iar with conditions under which most high school teachers are 
working at present—classes of forty or more, classes composed of 
pupils varying in age and mental capacity from every year of high 
school; classes with perhaps three pupils preparing for college and 
the others content if they pass—and if they would expect quite so 
much if they did understand. 

In three years it is possible to give a good pupil a fair knowledge 
of grammar; the ability to make a good translation of a selected 
paragraph; the ability to read in French and understand what is 
being read without translating, and, in spite of large classes and 
lack of individual attention, to read French fairly well; the desire 
to read French novels for pleasure outside of class; and what 
means more than anything else, a real feeling for the language. 
Why, oh why, must the high school teacher live in fear that the 
following June in his board examinations some pupil will forget 
the meaning of “‘avoir beau”’ and will think that “loup” means a 
bear instead of a wolf? 

WINIFRED B. ROGERSON 
Chicopee, Massachusetts, High School 
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Notes and News 


INSTRUCTION IN FoREIGN LANGUAGES is the title of the mono- 
graph recently prepared by Miss Helen M. Eddy, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at the State University of Iowa, for 
the Federal Office of Education. We quote from the release issued 
by this Office as follows: 


Most teachers generally agree that the teaching of foreign languages has two 
cultural objectives, namely: (1) knowledge of the foreign country and its people; 
(2) increased knowledge of English words, English grammar, and the relationship 
between the foreign language and English. 

In the classroom, two objectives in studying a modern language are pointed 
out: The traditional fourfold aim, and the new statement of objectives formulated 
by the Modern Foreign Language Investigation. The traditional fourfold aim calls 
for a progressive development of the ability to read, to write, to speak the language, 
and to understand it when spoken. Under the newer plan, the immediate objectives 
of the first two years’ studs of a foreign language, in addition to the two cultural 
objectives, are the two progressive developments (a) of ability to read books, news- 
papers, and magazines, in the modern language within the scope of the students’ 
interests and intellectual powers; (b) of such knowledge of the grammar of the 
language as is demonstrated to be necessary for reading with comprehension; (c) of 
the ability to pronounce correctly, to understand, and to use the language orally 
within the limits of class materials. 

Among the unsolved problems in the modern classroom are listed how best to 
teach reading, to teach writing, and to teach speaking. It is pointed out that teach- 
ers who are experimenting with the new-type course recommended by the Modern 
Foreign Language Study are endeavoring to keep the reading aim upper-most in the 
minds of pupils and to subordinate practice for active command to training for 
reading facility and ready understanding of ihe spoken word. 

A special place in the report of Miss Eddy is given to the tendency of teachers 
of foreign languages ‘‘to load” the public with assignments “impossible of accom- 
plishment.” 

“The greatest need,” the monograph sets forth in conclusion, “‘is the clarifica- 
tion of aims in the light of the condition in the secondary schools, varied as they 
may be, and the determining of principles of procedure, the organization of content, 
and the preparation of teaching materials to attain these aims.” 

“The foreign language situation in the junior high school is still in a chaotic 
state,” according to the monograph. It is pointed out that the articulation of the 
junior high school foreign language courses with those extended in the senior high 
school remains perplexing. “The aims, content, and values of the general language 
course, however, need to be more sharply defined on the basis of objective data 
derived from careful experimentation,” Miss Eddy concludes. 

This Monograph appears as Federal Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, 
Monograph No. 24, National Survey of Secondary Education, and may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. at 10¢ a copy. 
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REALIZING that the effectiveness of mechanical aids in the 
teaching of modern languages can be determined only through 
practical experiments, Mr. A. C. Smith has for the past two years 
been giving gramophone lessons in French at the City of London 
College. In an article, “The Gramophone in Modern Language 
Teaching,” which appeared in the October issue of Modern Lan- 
guages, Mr. Smith gives an idea of the nature of his experiment, its 
aims and results. The classes for his experiment were free and were 
composed of working people who had had at least a year’s work in 
French. The students were under no obligation to attend. 

Mr. Smith’s aims summarized were: (1) to teach the students 
to observe and practise the tune, stress, and pronunciation of the 
French language, and (2) to add to their vocabulary and knowledge 
of grammar through the association of sounds with ideas—i.e., 
making the French word stand for some ¢hing rather than for some 
English word. 

The classes were conducted with these aims in view. The stu- 
dents were made to realize from the start the importance of in- 
tonation. In listening to records they were asked to observe the 
tune and stress. The first few times that the students heard a rec- 
ord, they could follow the text. But Mr. Smith soon discovered 
that instead of listening to and imitating the record, the students 
were reading the text aloud and were imitating themselves. Mr. 
Smith then asked them to follow the spoken word alone. “In this 
way attention was concentrated on the sound and the ideas be- 
came associated in the mind with the spoken word.” 


Mr. Smith lays great stress on the association of the spoken 
word with an idea instead of with an English word. He feels that 
the phonograph in giving a sense of reality to the text conveys a 
meaning to the minds of the students. “The important thing is 
that the gramophone, by its dramatic presentation, and its power 
of repetition in the same way, is capable of giving the illusion of 
real experiences.” To fully realize the value of gramophone work, 
records which will create experiences and call up images are re- 
quired. But at the present time such records are hard to get. 
Students found records from classical sources dull. 

Mr. Smith found that students lost their self-consciousness in 
front of the gramophone. This loss of self-consciousness was very 
evident in question and answer drill. The students gave their 
answers with correct intonation. 

The great advantage of the phonograph is that the student 
can hear the same selection spoken in the same way any number 
of times. The objection is raised that in listening to a record a stu- 
dent hears only one Frenchman, and not even that one French- 
man would repeat the passage in the same way the second time. 
Mr. Smith concludes, however, that ‘even if the student does tend 
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to imitate one particular Frenchman, he will at least be approxi- 
mating to the intonation of a Frenchman, and not to that of an 
Englishman.” 

ELEANORE M. VICKERY 
Elmira College 


A RECENT NUMBER of Modern Languages carries the beginning 
of an article by A. A. Jacka entitled ‘“‘The Influence of Present Day 
Linguistic Theory on Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.” 
In it the author urges modern language teachers to keep abreast 
of new findings in linguistic science. During the last few years there 
has been a change in the linguistic basis of the methods of teaching 
modern languages, but this change has not paralleled the advance 
in linguistic theory. The efficacy of these theories must be tested 
in the classroom. 

He defines language as a form of social behavior whose purpose 
is to establish relationships with others. The object of establishing 
these relationships may be: 


1. Co-ordinative—an agreement by all as to some common ac- 
tion in the future. 


2. Controlling—arousing in others a particular type of re- 
sponse in a certain situation. 

3. Creative—originating an entirely new kind of response or be- 
havior. 


Thus language is an effective means of insuring concerted action 
within the social group. Social life is encouraged and controlled by 
language, the “instrument of social cooperation and control.” 

Yet language does not always deal with vital matters. When 
we meet some friend on the street, we may stop and exchange the 
conventional commonplaces about the weather and such topics. 
Perhaps we don’t say anything that means much. Nevertheless we 
do feel that the encounter and the exchange of banalities has 
caused a certain relationship to spring up between the friend and 
us. Malinowski terms this sort of activity “‘phatic communion.” 

The new movement called “‘direct methodism” brings into use 
activities that are somehow social and purposive. This direct 
methodism is a basis for exploring systematically the possibilities of 
learning foreign language and using it for social purposes. But there 
is still to be considered the true effectiveness of this method in 
teaching. ‘The teacher is urged to develop a social situation in the 
classroom, and the use of the foreign language in this social con- 
text to achieve common aims. Projects within the subject, games, 
dramatization, discussion of class problems, the incidental use of 
language in conducting class routine—these methods are already 
used, but seldom systematically.” 


: 
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In speaking of the creative function of language, the author 
compares the problem of sharing a discovery of an Einstein or a 
Newton to the problem of a student who makes discoveries in the 
field of modern languages. 

Background is very important, for language is a ‘“‘function of 
the experience of the individual,” and also a ‘‘function of the ex- 
perience and customs of the society in which it is used.’’ The great 
importance of background is very generally recognized. It ex- 
plains why a Frenchman may not necessarily be the best teacher of 
French in our schools, because he does not have the same cultural 
background as his pupils. 

Language is a reality closely linked to everyday life. Every 
speech act has its “‘context of situation”? which is composed of: 


“1. Verbal context—the linguistic accompaniments that precede 
and follow. 


2. Context of experience—memories and associations that the 
individuals bring to the situation. 

3. Collective experience of society—its customs, and all that has 
gone to the forming of the particular code of symbols that 
is being employed.” 


The author will give the concluding chapter of this article ina 
later issue of Modern Languages. 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 
Elmira College 


Le CERCLE FRANGAIS, a pamphlet compiled by Ruth Conniston 
Morize and issued in mimeographed form by the Middlebury Sum- 
mer School for French, may be procured from Dr. S. A. Freeman, 
Middlebury, Vermont, at the price of 75 cents. 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKS, selected by the French book review 
committee of which Professor David M. Dougherty is now chair- 
man, are as follows: 


Bedel, Maurice, Zigzags. Paris: Flammarion, 1933. 244 p. 12 fr. 


A pleasantly written book of travels in European countries, with entertaining 
accounts of the author’s conversations with inhabitants, observation of the 
natural phenomena and comparison of customs. 


Germain, André, Hitler ou Moscou. Paris: Denoél et Steele, 1933. 
266 p. 15 fr. 


A Frenchman’s view of conditions in Germany since March 1933 ard of the 
problems which they force France to solve. Contains also brief sketches of the 
different party leaders in Germany. 
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FICTION 


Benoit, Pierre, Fort-de-France. Paris: Albin Michel, 1933. 316 p. 
15 fr. 
Gilbert Vauquelin, engaged to Aiss¢, goes to Martinique to marry her but 
finds her living with a mulatto, Timoléon. Aissé pleads to be saved from this 
man but turns on Gilbert in a rage after the latter has made plans to have 
Timoléon exiled, and informs him that she really loved Timoléon. Gilbert walks 
into the crater of Mt. Pelée. 


Bernard, Paul, Aux abois, by Tristan Bernard, pseud. Paris: Albin 
Michael, 1933. 248 p. 15 fr. 
The story of a guilty conscience which leads a convicted but pardoned thief 
and murderer to suicide, after agonies of fear and remorse. 


Bordeaux, Henry, Les déclassés. Paris: Plon, 1933. 292 p. 15 fr. 
A count, forced to sell his chateau and lands, marries the daughter of his care- 
taker and settles in the nearby village as a farmer. Unable to bear seeing his 
former home used as an hotel and feeling himself a déclassé, he moves to 
Tangiers with his wife and baby. 


Bordeaux, Henry, Ginette—M arie-Louise—M inie. Paris: Plon, 1933. 
260 p. 12 fr. 
Three short stories in different veins: Ginette saves her father’s honor against 
an acquaintance who seeks vengeance; Marie and Louise are twins who cause 
a young man considerable perplexity as to which to marry; Minie, a gifted 
musician, is tormented by other girls at an Alpine health resort and dies of ex- 
posure when lost in the snow. 


*Cassou, Jean, Les inconnus dans la cave. Paris: Gallimard, 1933. 
250 p. 15 fr. 
A penetrating study of present-day Parisian society, both wealthy and servant 
classes, built about the married life of a lawyer, Sébastien Lambert, and his 
wife. 


Chadourne, Marc, Absence. Paris: Plon, 1933. 304 p. 15 fr. 


The liaison between Juste and the actress Anne is put to the test of separation 
when Juste goes to Mexico, leaving Anne in Europe. Juste withstands the test 
but returns to find Anne has accepted a protector who can give her the publicity 
she needs for her career. 


Chamson, André, L’auberge de l’abime. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 298 p. 
15 fr. 
A story, full of suspense, concerning the fate of a lieutenant in Napoleon’s 
army, who, in protecting himself from unfriendly natives, kills one of them, 
and who seeks refuge in an underground abyss. He is saved by a kindly physi- 
cian, whose daughter falls in love with the soldier, but the two young people 
are left helpless in the refuge when the physician suddenly dies. 
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Chauviré, Roger, Mademoiselle de Boisdauphin. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1933. 282 p. 12 fr. 


The daughter of a noble family, whose purse is unable to keep up the heavy 
inheritance of a proud name during the financial stringencies ensuing from 
the War, is forced to give herself to an old wealthy commoner in order to keep 
up appearances for her parents. 


Cherbonnel, Alice, Les gardiens, by Jean de la Bréte, pseud. Paris: 
Plon, 1933. 256 p. 12 fr. 


An old-style romantic tale, involving marriage dowry, stolen inheritances, and 
love. Pleasant pictures of quiet Brittany. 


Deberly, Henri, Le fils indigne. Paris: Gallimard, 1933. 216 p. 12 fr. 


An adored son begins his career by embezzling money and disappears, only to 
return some years later with another scoundrel to run a newspaper given up 
wholly to blackmail, and to lose his mother’s savings in the crash which in- 
evitably follows. 


*Drouin, Henri, Angéle. Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1933. 
202 p. 12 fr. 


A realistic, outspoken and somewhat depressing account of the vicissitudes and 
degradations of Angéle, an illegitimate child of well-to-do peasants who is 
abandoned when she is one day old. 


Faroux, Henriette-r., Francine. Paris: Nouvelle société des édi- 
tions, 1933. 218 p. 12 fr. 


Francine, while travelling with her wealthy uncle who has put her through 
school, falls in love with a ship’s officer who turns out to be her cousin. Rather 
than reveal the existence of this unknown son to her uncle, she goes alone to 
Corsica and dies there broken-hearted. 


Frondaie, Pierre, La femme de Iakof. Paris: Emile-Paul fréres, 1933. 
315 p. 15 fr. 


Iakof, an international adventurer and business man marries unknowingly the 
sweetheart of Renaud d’Astrel, his protégé, and later sends Renaud after her, 
when she has abandoned him. Iakof now finds that the two young people are 


in love but his plot to murder them is cut short by his own death at the hands 
of his secretary. 


Hofer, Marcel (Lucien Marsaux), Le cheval blanc. Paris: Plon, 1933. 
237 p. 12 fr. 


An interesting picture of farm life and of the effect on young Daniel of a white 
horse which represents to his childish mind life and adventure. Grown up, 
Daniel still remembers his symbol and dreams now of the white horse of St. 
John’s Revelation. 


Jammes, Francis, Pipe, chien. Le réve franciscain. Paris: Mercure 
de France, 1933. 215 p. 12 fr. 


An amusing account of Pipe, a circus dog, who after many adventures is 
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adopted by an American millionaire as his legal heir. The American also de- 
sires to make him a chevalier of the Légion d’honneur. Pipe ends up in a poor 
house. A few short essays finish the volume. 


La Fouchardiére, Georges de, Joseph Pantois, fils de gendarme. 
Paris: Albin Michel, 1933. 251 p. 12 fr. 
A humorous and at the same time pathetic biography of a boy who never had 
a chance. Joseph’s whole training has made him timid and only in death does 
he, ironically, rate as a hero and receive any sympathy. 


La Rochelle, Drieu, Dréle de voyage. Paris: Gallimard, 1933. 315 p. 
15 fr. 
Gille Gambier, a young diplomat, is fascinated by an English heiress, Béatrix 
Owen and becomes engaged to her. After some hesitations, he renounces his 
fiancée, persuaded that their union could never be happy. 


Nemirovsky, I., L’affaire Courilof. Paris: Grasset, 1933. 276 p. 15 fr. 


This novel relates how a young man, assigned by a revolutionary party to as- 
sassinate Courilof, prime minister of Russia, becomes, under the guise of a 
doctor, the latter’s friend and physician. Courilof is finally murdered, but not 
by the doctor. 


— Marcel, Fébronie. Paris: Editions de France, 1933. 240 p. 
15 fr. 
A husband, suffering from hyperacute auditory perception, drives, by his de- 
mand for silence, his wife to the servant Fébronie for companionship and affec- 
tion. At a moment when the home is on the point of being broken up, the 
husband falls sick, is nursed by the wife, and Fébronie, now left alone by the 
reconciliation of her masters, departs. 


Schultz, Yvonne, Zompette 4 la cour, by Dyvonne, pseud. Paris: 
Plon, 1933. 275 p. 12 fr. 
Zompette, a mere milliner’s employee, meets, through a humorous incident, a 
Marquis who marries her and takes her to the English Court. More comic 
events lead the Marquis to desire a divorce, but Zompette saves a train and all 
is forgiven. 

= Charles, L’orage sur la maison. Paris: Plon, 1933. 237 p. 

3 

The action of this novel centers about Bernard, a wounded veteran of the War, 
now lying in a Paris hospital, and his wife and father. The reader discovers 
that Juliette has been seeking solace in the arms of her husband’s best friend, 
who, after the death of Bernard, angrily rushing to Juliette’s home to see why 
she has not appeared at a rendez-vous, finds the father keeping vigil over 
Bernard’s portrait. 


THE SUMMER COURSES at Weimar-Jena University are to open 
July 9 and close August 17. Further information will be supplied 
by Miss Christine Till, Old Greenwich, Conn. or the University 
Service of the North German Lloyd, 57 Broadway, New York. 


Reviews 


ALFONSO REyEs. Tren de Ondas. Rio de Janeiro: Villas Boas, 1932. 
183 pages. 


Don Alfonso Reyes, the Mexican Montaigne, is ambassador in 
Rio de Janeiro, whence he publishes Monterrey, a beautifully 
printed little periodical with no contributors but the editor and no 
subscribers, but many pleased recipients; whence also he publishes 
books about things in general, of a genre the like of which I do not 
find this side of the good old days of letter-writing. Compare your 
favorite wit of today with Doctor Reyes in Tren de Ondas, his latest 
book, then tell which can make the best pen picture with the fewest 
strokes. For a true philosopher, as well as for a true artist, anything 
at hand is perfect material; and when one is both, we have sketch 
and comment in one. The vivacity of the one and the wisdom of the 
other are what make me call Doctor Reyes the Mexican Mon- 
taigne, though the term might well have been suggested by the fact 
that each of the thirty-three pieces—ondas—is accompanied by a 
perfectly pat quotation from the Essais. ‘‘Pensé que la continua 
referencia a este grande espiritu era la explicacién mejor sobre el 
estado de 4nimo en que, durante los entreactos de ocho afios, es- 
cribi estas paginas.”” Doctor Reyes’ diction is too good to be notice- 
able except when it deliberately offers some rare verb or adjective 
to your admiration, or when some phrase reminds you that this 
man is at heart a poet. In fact he himself says: ‘“‘Poesia ante todo. 
Lo primero, poetas. Después, las ideas, las cosas, los actos, y los 
bienes.”” Thus this Mexican is true to the real spirit of his land. 
He is true to it in another way, for not once does he speak of ‘‘el 
coloso del norte” any more than an intelligent northern neighbor 
would feel like such a beast. He speaks of “‘el sajén’’ several times, 
however, as here: “ ‘Ser sport,’ como dice el sajén, es hacer. bien las 
cosas y respetar los pactos, no ponerse de mal humor, saber perder 
sin sentirse deshonrado, no hacer asunto de ‘resentimiento’ lo que 
es slo asunto de movimiento. Ante eso, el caballero y el gentleman 
parecen fantasmas de otra edad.’”’ Doctor Reyes is so at home with 
us that he can poke fun at Hollywood without implicating us na- 
tionally, for the cine fills a worldwide want, and is kept from the 
heights it might rise to only by the—but let him say it: “El verda- 
dero mal: la incapacidad de los directores ante una maquina supe- 
rior a sus fuerzas. . . Al invento del cine sonoro, toda la sandez de 
fondo de alma subié a flote y nos descubrié el verdadero gusto 
intimo de los directores.’”’ This is such a pity when the possibilities 
of the movie are so glorious and the next chapter is a daydream of 
“un drama para el cine,’”’ one of the best things in the book. But 
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everybody will discover his favorite bit; mine would be “‘la escul- 
tura de lo fluido”’ if it were not ‘‘los callados.”’ In a ‘‘tren de ondas,”’ 
however, it is rather the trend than any particular onda that we 
value; node and antinode are both essential to the fundamental 
as well as to those complex overtones that characterize whatever 
Alfonso Reyes writes. 
S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 
University of California at Los Angeles 


K. A. Gansuina. A French-Russian Dictionary. Moscow, 1930. 


The compiler of the above volume was presented last year to 
the readers of the Modern Language Journal as the author of 
““Methodology in Foreign Language Teaching.” The present vol- 
ume is a very worthy sequel to the first one. 

In the preface to the volume the author states that the word 
material was selected with a view of presenting words most fre- 
quert and most useful in actual everyday speech, as well as words 
of most frequent occurrence in the fields of technology, literature, 
science, and politics. Since the number of words in this volume was 
to be limited to 40,000, the author, naturally, avoided the inclusion 
of all words and idioms which are dialectic or obsolescent. On the 
other hand, care has been taken to include new words as well as 
idiomatic expressions that have come into use recently. 

Some ten pages are devoted to the explanation of the disposi- 
tion of the material and of symbols used. Russian terms are grouped in 
sequence of greater to lesser frequency and utility. The translations 
are followed by illustrations in either phrases or sentences. 

There are tables diagramming and describing the various 
French sounds regarding bases and modes of articulation; also a 
table giving the transcription of French words into Russian. The 
symbols used are partly Russian characters and partly characters 
invented by the author. This method of transcription, i.e., the 
combination of Russian characters with diacritical marks is used 
only in cases where pronunciation of the French word presents diffi- 
culties, and right here is where, it seems to me, the author has erred 
in so far as it is impossible to foretell just which sounds will be 
most difficult to the learner. It would have been better to transcribe 
the pronunciation of each French word in characters of the inter- 
national phonetic system. That would help at least those who know 
something about phonetics. As it is now, I see no particular help 
for any one. 

The following illustration will serve to show the general treat- 
ment of the verb: 


mettre+noun 
mettre+ preposition de-+-noun 
mettre+ preposition 4+noun 
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mettre+ preposition en+noun 
mettre+preposition sur+noun 
mettre+adverb 


in personal constructions 
(e.g. mettez que je n’ai rien dit) 
in its reflexive usage 


It goes without saying that the author is using the revised 
spelling which is now in vogue throughout Soviet Russia. 


CHARLES M. PuRIN 
University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division 


Feist, S. Die deutsche Sprache. Kurzer Abriss der Geschichte un- 
serer Muttersprache von der altesten Zeit bis zur Gegenwart. 
Zweite, vollkommen neu bearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. 
Mit 6 Tafeln, einer Mundartenkarte und mehreren Abbil- 
dungen im Text. Miinchen, Hueber, 1933. viii+375 pp. 8°. 
RM. 7.20. 


As an introduction to the history of the German language, the 
first edition of Feist’s work, which appeared in 1906, was used by 
many American students. Because of its brevity it afforded ready 
perspective. 

In the new, greatly amplified edition, the author has taken cog- 
nizance of research since 1906, and has endeavored to bring his 
work up to date. He has set forth theories that are at variance with 
each other, and has compared and evaluated them. A distinct gain 
lies in the addition of a general bibliography and of references for 
each chapter at the end of the volume. A further improvement lies 
in the page headings which facilitate rapid orientation. Many more 
excerpts illustrative of writings of various times have been in- 
cluded. The new edition has a twofold index that separates proper 
names from factual data. A further innovation consists in a refer- 
ence list of 121 words and suffixes. In addition to general expansion 
the author has added sections entitled Einige Hauptpunkte der 
neuhochdeutschen Satzlehre in historischer Beleuchtung, Vom Be- 
deutungswandel der Wérter, Wortwahl und Wortgeographie auf 
dem deutschen Sprachgebiet, and Standes- und Berufssprachen. 

The original main divisions of the subject matter—die Urzeit, 
der althochdeutsche Zeitraum, der mittelhochdeutsche Zeitraum, 
der neuhochdeutsche Zeitraum—have been retained in their chron- 
ological sequence. In each period the author deals with source ma- 
terials, inflections, sounds, transitions, various influences, geo- 
graphical distribution, etc. The emphasis has, however, been placed 
still more strongly on Modern High German by allocating rela- 
tively more space to its treatment than to the language of older 
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periods. The author’s intention has been throughout to stress high 
points in the development of the German language. 

Of interest to American teachers of German is the statement 
that in indirect discourse the preterite subjunctive is preferable to 
the present subjunctive (p. 280), and that in indirect discourse the 
present subjunctive has almost ceased to exist in the ordinary con- 
versational usage of North Germany (p. 274). This assertion runs 
counter to general statements on the subjunctive of indirect dis- 
course as found in German grammars by Prokosch and Morgan, 
Hagboldt and Kaufmann, Evans and Réseler, and Ziegelschmid. 

Limitations of space do not permit a detailed review of the 
varied contents of this book. American students will find it very 
readable, particularly in its treatment of the Modern High German 
language; its value is enhanced by the many excerpts from writings 
of various periods. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


RASCHEN, German Review Grammar, New York: Prentice-Hall, 

1933. 

German Review Grammar contains 24 lessons which emphasize 
the fundamentals of the German language; besides, an introduction 
brings the main points for a good pronunciation and an appendix 
repeats, in summary form, the principles of grammar. 

The name German Review Grammar naturally suggests that the 
text is for the purposes of repetition and practice of grammatical 
rules. Because some knowledge of the essentials on the part of the 
student is assumed, the deductive method is used. A typical lesson 
therefore, brings some explanations about points in grammar. 
Then follow non-connected sentences where the rule can be prac- 
tised—largely through filling-in exercises. The grammar is made 
more interesting by bringing, as a third part of the lesson, fine 
selections taken from the masterpieces of German literature. Since 
Professor Raschen stresses pronunciation, Fragen follow each ex- 
cerption. Last, but not least, there is at the end of each lesson a 
translation into English based on the reading material. The text is 
interspersed with pictures, on the second and third coverpages are 
maps of Germany. The book has a German-English glossary. 

German Review Grammar is valuable to students who have had 
one or more years of German instruction. 

Joun G. FRANK 


Vanderbilt University 


FREDERICK BETZ AND CHARLES HotzwartH, A Second German 
Book. American Book Company, 1933. 415 pp. Price $1.60. 
A Second German Book consists of two parts; Part One, Gram- 
mar Review, and Part Two, Reader. The Grammar Review con- 
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tains eleven chapters. Most of these are divided into three parts, 
German stories or anecdotes exemplifying the grammatical points 
to be considered in the chapter, a clear summary of these grammati- 
cal points, and exercises furnishing an opportunity to apply them. 
The type of exercise varies somewhat from lesson to lesson. There 
are translations to be made from English into German, endings to 
be filled in, verb forms to be changed, either from the standpoint 
of tense or voice, and sentences to be completed. The exercises in 
the lesson on numerals consist of selections involving the reading 
aloud of many complicated numerical combinations. 

The Reader consists of a great number of short prose selections 
and a group of lyric poems. Many of the prose selections deal with 
the great German poets, musicians, and scholars. Others deal with 
history, geography, and interesting activities of the present in 
Germany. The material is entertaining; it lends itself well to sight 
reading as well as to narrating in German, and exercises of both 
these types are invaluable in elementary language work. 

Iam very much interested in the authors’ device of putting new 
words, idiomatic expressions with their translation, as well as the 
explanation of proper names into the margin. This will greatly 
facilitate the achieving of an end which all language teachers have 
in view, namely getting the student to read the foreign language 
for pleasure and with ease. At this stage of the game, there are 
sure to be many words that he could not figure out for himself, and 
constant reference to the vocabulary is not only a labor but tends 
to destroy consecutive interest in the text. 

The grammatical review is clear and concise, well adapted for 
review work. Occasionally something appears in fine print in a 
footnote which I should like to see incorporated in the text in ordi- 
nary print, for instance the discussion of the significance of the 
inseparable prefixes, p. 116. I was particularly interested in the 
way charts are used, to make clear grammatical principles. The 
charts on word order pp. 167, 169, 170 will be very helpful to the 
student who needs to have this phase of grammar clarified. 

The book contains a large number of excellent illustrations. 
Among these are to be found outstanding German scenery, ex- 
amples of beautiful or unusual architecture, and reproductions of 
famous etchings or paintings. Other pictures are included, which 
represent the present day interest in sport and activities, and some 
just give a touch of local color. There is a very interesting map of 
Germany with tiny pictures inserted, to indicate that for which 
the various cities or sections of the country are noted. 

GERTRUDE H. DUNHAM 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


WILLIAM SCHAFFRATH. Storms Immensee and Gerstickers Germels- 
hausen. Edited with foreword, biographical sketches of the 
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authors, vocabulary with notes, questions, and exercises. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. xx+221 pp. $1.00. 


Illustrated with pictures of monuments to the authors. In his 
new, well-planned and very neat edition of these two old favorites, 
Professor Schaffrath offers us some very adequate exercises which 
can serve both as grammar drill or grammar review for the inter- 
mediate student. These exercises, based on the text, with all expla- 
nations and directions given in German, present a very dependable 
working material for both oral and written work. With 44 pages of 
exercises for 82 pages of text this is a very well-balanced drill book. 
These exercises in themselves are also sufficiently varied to avoid 
monotony and cover all divisions of elementary grammar, with due 
stress on cases and verbs. Place is also reserved for idiom drill. 
Long passages for retranslation are supplied and short themes are 
suggested for German composition. The German-English vocabu- 
lary is preceded by a key to pronunciation. Points of difficulty are 
also explained in notes inserted in vocabulary, under the proper 
word or idiom as found in the text. 

TATIANA W. BOLDYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


B. Q. MorGan, Max GRIEBSCH, AND A. R. HOHLFELD. Neues 
Deutsches Liederbuch. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


A new edition of the Deutsches Liederbuch fiir amerikanische 
Studenien, which has been so popular for a number of years, is a 
very welcome publication. 

About thirty-five songs of the original collection have been 
omitted, among others unfortunately: “‘Wo e kleins Hiittle steht” 
and “‘Soviel Stern am Himmel stehen,” but most of the popular 
ones have been retained, and there are over eighty very valuable 
additions, the latter being mainly folksongs, children’s songs, and 
rounds. Such old favorites as “‘Alles neu macht der Mai,” “Aus der 
Jugendzeit,” ‘“‘Die Gedanken sind frei,’”’ ‘“‘Es fiel ein Reif,’ “Es 
waren zwei Kénigskinder,” ‘‘Horch, was kommt von draussen 
rein,”’ will be very welcome. 

The accompaniments to the songs are simple, emphasizing the 
melody. Those in the older edition that were too high for the aver- 
age voice are transposed into a lower key. 

The arrangement is also very convenient. All titles are omitted, 
the first lines of the songs are given in alphabetical order as far as 
possible, and the necessity to turn over the page in any one song is 
avoided. 

Although containing about forty-five more songs than the first 
collection, this very attractive book is smaller, of a size just con- 
venient for the bookshelf, but the music is in large bold print and 
every bit as readable as that in the bigger book. 
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It is solidly bound in blue linen covers with pretty red and yellow 
lettering, altogether a very pleasing volume. 
ANN ELIZABETH CHANEY 
Smith College 


THoMAS MANN. Kénigliche Hoheit. Edited by W. D. Zinnecker and 
G. C. L. Schuchard. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. $1.65. 


This edition of one of Thomas Mann’s longer works is a valuable 
addition to the shorter narratives so well known to the American 
text public: Tonio Kréger, Das Eisenbahnungliick, Unordnung und 
Friihes Leid, and the selections from the Bekenntnisse des Hoch- 
stablers Felix Krull. Confronted with the task of reducing the novel 
to a suitable classroom length, the editors, with the reluctant con- 
sent of the author, have reprinted the last half of the story as the 
text proper and summarized in simple, clear German the plot up 
to the appearance of the rich American Mr. Spoelmann. The ad- 
vantages of this procedure in selection are evident, for it avoids 
both distortion in the relative importance of incidents and the 
danger of weakening the style of the original. References to pre- 
vious incidents are explained in the notes, so that the student is 
able to carry in his mind a clear picture of Klaus Heinrich’s educa- 
tion and his relations to his older brother Albrecht, his sister 
Ditlinde and his subjects. The circumstances attending Klaus’ 
birth would set unusual obstacles in the path of any textbook 
editor and a summary is the most practical solution to such a prob- 
lem. The incorporation of the Vorspiel into the text would have 
been desirable. 

The editors have used Mann’s own words quite extensively in 
the introduction. They hope thereby to get closer to the critical 
side of the author and his literary aims. Certain didactic elements 
are clearly inherent in the story and certain political implications 
come to light in the author’s own criticism. The omission of mean- 
ingless dates and unnecessary details is refreshing, and the attempt 
to explain ideas and the personal element is stimulating. These 
quotations are annotated, but a more complete explanation of the 
ideas contained in these passages is left to the teacher. The text is 
provided with a very complete set of critical and explanatory notes. 
While these may be essential to students in the second year, those 
in the third year can reasonably be expected to know many of the 
words and idioms translated. 

ANTHONY SCENNA 
Amherst College 


Joun M. Pittaro AND ALEXANDER GREEN. Progressive Spanish. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. xxxii+440+cx 
pages; 80 illustrations; 4 maps. 


Progressive Spanish, by the authors of Beginners’ Spanish, is 
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a most attractive book, very well printed, singularly free from typo- 
graphical errors, and illustrated with well-chosen cuts and in- 
teresting drawings. The end papers are well-conceived pictorial 
maps of Spain and of Spanish America. A relief map of the Iberian 
Peninsula and a map of the unification of Spain serve their purpose 
well. 

Progressive Spanish is offered as a second-year book to follow 
Beginners’ Spanish or any first-year book, or 1s a beginner’s book 
for college classes. The lessons are so constructed as to develop 
reading ability, to enlarge the cultural and informational back- 
ground, to extend grammatical knowledge, to introduce the student 
to literary selections from standard authors, and to form independ- 
ent habits of thought and work by means of “creative projects” 
dealing with important aspects of Hispanic civilization. 

The book begins with twenty Lecturas culturales graded as to 
difficulty, each with informational exercises, exercises for word 
study, and “creative projects.” These Jecturas deal with physical 
aspects of Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, their history and 
culture, art and literature, with separate chapters devoted to out- 
standing persons and events. They show particularly the civilizing 
influence of Spain in America, and bring Spanish civilization down 
to our own day. Each of these Jecturas corresponds to a grammar 
lesson, to be studied more or less intensively as the teacher sees fit, 
so that grammar study is made against the background of Spanish 
history and civilization. 

Following the Lecturas culturales are twenty Lecturas literarias, 
adapted and simplified short-stories from well-known Spanish and 
Spanish American authors. An excellent feature is that each is in- 
troduced by a brief foreword in English, intended to arouse the 
reader’s interest and to direct his reading of the passage. The stories 
are interesting, easy, and in many cases, humorous; they should be 
well within the capacity of intermediate students. Following each 
story is a set of Notas, being a glossary to promote easy reading; 
exercises for information, assimilation, and comprehension; and 
“creative projects” as with the Lecturas culturales. The important 
idioms and phrases have been given special study in these exercises, 
and proverbs, anecdotes and poems related to the contents of the 
lecturas have been included. 

Much attention has been given to developing facility in silent 
reading. The vocabulary, repetition of words, “plateau’’ passages, 
footnotes, word-studies for vocabulary building, the gradual in- 
troduction of new difficulties, the style and interest of the lecturas, 
and ingenious exercises to necessitate reading for thought, all these 


have been considered to increase the student’s power in silent read- 
in 


The “creative projects” are intended to offer the student an 
opportunity to study by himself Spanish and Spanish American 
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geography, history, art, customs, and daily life. Collateral readings 
are indicated, with specific references by chapter and page, to 
valuable and interesting books. The student is also encouraged to 
make contacts with other departments of the school, thus bringing 
about a correlation of subjects; this seems to be a step in the right 
direction. There should be much that is interesting and valuable to 
every student even if the study of Spanish is pursued only two 
years. 

In addition to the sources of cultural information already men- 
tioned there is included a section entitled Cosas del Mundo Hispano, 
an alphabetically arranged glossary of 142 separate entries care- 
fully developed, and supplementing the /ecturas ; this material is of 
wide range and interest. 

The grammar lessons are well organized to bridge the gap be- 
tween first and second year, to bring back what has been forgotten. 
They are built around verbs, their forms and uses, a review of the 
indicative and the conditional, with the introduction of a special 
study of the subjunctive. The present indicative is first studied, 
and then the present subjunctive; the imperfect subjunctive is not 
taken up until the preterite has been carefully reviewed. While it 
is the verb that forms the principal subject matter, other points 
that are studied are por and para, the object pronouns, the dative 
of advantage and separation, passive voice and substitutes, neuter 
pronouns, relative pronouns, and the numerals. Especially notice- 
able are the logical arrangement of the material, the carefully mini- 
mized grammar content, and the quality and quantity of drill 
exercises of varying difficulty. The review element is maintained 
throughout, with a formal repaso in each grammar lesson; each 
lesson is provided with a suitable dictado. Following the plan of 
Beginners’ Spanish there are two review charts with objective 
achievement tests to help to diagnose and locate deficiencies. 

In a separate section of the book there is an outline review of 
pronunciation and of the essentials of first-year grammar not 
touched on particularly in the grammar lessons of this book. The 
forms of the regular, the orthographic, the radical changing and 
the irregular verbs are listed; there is a general vocabulary with 
distinctive markings to emphasize to the student similarities be- 
tween Spanish and English words; and a general index. In the 
Preface there is a section entitled ‘Suggestions to Teachers” which 
is especially well prepared and should be a valuable help in learn- 
ing to use the book effectively. 

Progressive Spanish is of the same format as Beginners’ Spanish 
and contains approximately 150 pages of Spanish text. If the 
teacher wished to use only this one book, he ought to find in it 
material enough for a full year’s work. A point that impresses the 
reviewer is that throughout the book the various elements are so 
prepared as to meet the requirements of students of varying abili- 
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ties. It should bea delightful book from the student’s point of view, 
and a very satisfactory one to teach. 
FRANK W. RoBERTS 
The High School, East Orange, New Jersey 


JEANNE VIDON-VARNEY. Pronunciation of French: Articulation and 
Intonation. First experimental edition, photo-lithoprint by 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This is a book of 245 pages, divided like all Gaul, into three 
parts: (1) general considerations, with a chapter on intonation and 
practical exercises; (2) more elaborate treatment of pronunciation 
and intonation, with diagrams that look for all the world like the 
road signs of automobile clubs announcing curves to the right of 
us, curves to the left of us, up-curves, down-curves, double curves; 
(3) a lexicon (word lists, various ways of spelling sounds). 

This is a very practical and usable book by a practical and suc- 
cessful teacher of French. Mme Varney has had hundreds of 
American students in Paris, at Middlebury College (summer ses- 
sions) and privately. She has provided careful drill-exercises for the 
vocal organs (like finger exercises for the student of a musical in- 
strument). The book will be especially valuable for the high school 
teacher and cannot be neglected by the specialist. An unusually 
excellent feature is the arrangement. The reader will find on each 
even-numbered page the description of the position taken by the 
various speech-organs in the production of a given sound, together 
with warnings against certain mistakes which Americans are prone 
to make. On the opposite page, the odd-numbered page, he will 
find exercises for practice, and reading lessons. Additional exercises 
and readings are placed at the end of the chapters. 

WILLIAM R. PRICE 
State Education Dep’t 
Albany, New York 


G. WARD FENLEY AND Henry A. GRuBB, JR. An Outline Notebook 
of French Literature, New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1933. pp. 
v+88+89 blank pages, paper. 

This large octavo booklet is designed as a notebook and syl- 
labus for the outline course, or as a guide for advanced under- 
graduates needing a review of literary history. Its use would ob- 
viate the transcription of a mass of proper names and dates, 
where errors easily occur, leaving the student with more time for 
study and affording the instructor further opportunity for class in- 
struction. We have here a straightforward chronicle of periods and 
genres, accompanied by a skeletal bibliography. This Outline is 
flexible enough to suit any teacher, and there is surely an advantage 
if the student’s lecture notes can be kept in the same book as his 
syllabus. 
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It is a real misfortune that this Outline Notebook is so bound 
that the left hand page, intended for notes, refuses to lie out flat. 
Again, the use of the heading “Works,” throughout, where the 
meaning frequently is only “principal works,” is distinctly mis- 
leading. We would also welcome the names of many more works 
by the greater writers (e.g., only two novels by Balzac are listed), 
and either further omission of minor men or half a dozen additions 
to preserve proportions. If a syllabus introduces Charles Fontaine 
and Pernette du Guillet, p. 23, Pétrus Borel, 61, and Comte, 
Bataille, 85, or Hans Arp and Robert Desnos, 81, it is hard to 
understand the omission of Amyot, Béranger, Bergson, Cocteau, 
Maurois, Péguy, and Sacha Guitry. 

Queries: p. 5, read Guyer? 13, “‘stuff in between acts’’? 15, 
Condamnation; 17, isn’t Villehardouin’s style epical? 23, Didn’t 
Marot write the first French sonnet? Cf. RHL, 1920, P. Villey, 
““Marot et le premier sonnet francais.” 35, Reynier is author, not 
Lyonnet; shouldn’t 1637 be date of Cid? cf. Lancaster, Hist. of Fr. 
Dramatic Lit., Pt. 1, vol. 1; 41, La Grange? other misprints on this 
page as on 42, 43; 47, Vauvenargues an Encyclopedist? 57, René, 
1805? 63, Le Carosse (sic) du Saint-Sacrement, 1829? 67, misprint 
under Renan; 77, Banville’s Odes, 1857; real name is Prudhomme, 
79, Moréas’ manifesto, Sept. 18, 1886; 81, is Fort’s verse “‘partially” 
rimed? 83, Loti admiral? Passim, why not problem play, comedy 
of manners, memoirs, instead of French equivalents? 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 


Eight French Short Stories of Guy de Maupassant. Edited by D. S. 
Blondheim. New York: Macmillan, 1933. xiii+189 pp. $1.50. 


The years have brought so many editions of Maupassant that 
one may be excused for wondering what the most recent volume 
has to offer. But that is exactly the charming feature of Prot- 
essor Blondheim’s edition—it claims neither to be a panacea nor 
the exponent of a ‘‘method.” 

The book has two noteworthy features: the Introduction, which 
is clear, scholarly, and concise without being, as is so often the 
case, beyond the scope of the student’s interest; and the excellent 
notes: they too are intended for the student and are not a vain dis- 
play of knowledge and erudition. Examples: the explanation of 
taillis and futaies, p. 90; of pot-au-feu, p.95; of le grand tour, p. 99. 

The stories of the collection are: En Voyage, Le Bonheur, 
Menuet, Le Loup, A Cheval, Mon Oncle Jules, La Parure, Made- 
moiselle Perle. The editor has chosen material at once interesting, 
easy, and unobjectionable. The last tale ends on page 79; the re- 
mainder of the text is occupied by notes (pp. 83-101), modern 
direct-method exercises (pp. 102-121), and by the unusually com- 
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plete vocabulary. An interesting scheme of the subjunctive, ex- 
plaining the forms of this mood found in the text, is located on 
page 102. 

On the whole, here is a most commendable text. The physical 
make-up of the volume is attractive and in conformity with the 
high standards of its publishers; and the really French illustra- 
tions, reproduced from the Parisian editions, give a welcome 
touch of atmosphere. 

I. W. Brock 


Emory University 


Moutkre. L’Avare. Edited with exercises, notes and vocabulary 
by Eugéne Lebert and H. Stanley Schwarz, New York Uni- 
versity. American Book Company, 1933. xiv+225 pp. $.80. 


World literature is not crowded with great comedies such as 
L’ Avare nor are American teachers of French literature very ampiy 
provided with editions of it which draw from students the proper 
evaluation of its merits. To inculcate a thorough appreciation and 
understanding of the French classical comedy, many teachers feel 
that classroom editions should devote more attention to literary 
and grammatical explanations and to the social conditions of the 
period in which the drama is produced. No literary genre reflects a 
social milieu more piquantly and accurately than the comedy. In 
studying it, two things are essential to bear in mind: Its literary 
qualities and the nature of the society it reflects. The authors of 
this new edition have been very successful in bringing to American 
teachers an edition especially prepared to meet these needs. 

Unless urged, the average student will not read an introduction 
of any length. The authors have circumvented this difficulty by 
appending their comments to the end of each exercise. In their 
short one page and a half Avertissement they state their object in 
editing this text: ‘Le but de cette édition est de faire la transition 
de l’étude linguistique et grammaticale 4 ]’étude littéraire.” To 
achieve this goal, the exercises, based on each scene, have been 
divided into four and usually five sections. The questions, based on 
the text, have been carefully prepared in view of stimulating the 
student to a literary study. They are to be answered in modern 
French, explaining and interpreting the text and not in a meaning- 
less repetition of phrases parroting the subject matter read. A sec- 
tion under the heading, ‘“‘Gallicismes,” calls attention to certain 
linguistic eccentricities of the French language. The section, 
“Observations,” takes under consideration certain grammatical 
details with respect to their usage in the seventeenth century and 
to their usage today. Under ‘“‘Remarks,”’ the authors give succinct 
yet sufficient explanations of the characterization, observance of the 
classical unities, dramatic technique, sources and social conditions 
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of Moliére’s time. The exercises are admirably suited to the ‘‘ex- 
plication de texte” method. 

Additional explanations and comments are made in ten pages of 
notes. Idiomatic constructions, confusing to the student, which 
were not treated under the exercises or in the notes have been listed 
in the vocabulary. In the introduction are a few pages on Moliére’s 
life. The print is good and the size of the book convenient. It is a 
teachable edition of a work of genius. 

Boyp G. CARTER 
University of Illinois 


Personalia 


René Hardré, Associate-Professor of French, The Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, was made 
Officier de I’ Instruction Publique, last December, by the French 
Ministry of Nationa! Education. Several years ago, Professor 
Hardré was awarded the Palmes Académiques, with the rank of 
Officier d’Académie. He began teaching in France over twenty-five 
years ago. For War services, he was decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre (five citations) and was made Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur. 


Professor Jacob Warshaw, of the department of Spanish of the 
University of Missouri, has been decorated ‘‘Caballero de la Orden 
de Isabel la Catélica’’ by the Spanish Government under date of 
October 9, 1933. 
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De la Noche a la Mafiana. Edited by Gretchen Todd Starck. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1934. Price $1.30. Introduction, pp. xiii-xxi; Text, pp. 
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